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“EVERYTHING IS PACKED. WHY NOT LEAVE Ar ONCE?” 


CHAPTER XLVI.—AFTERNOON CALLERS, 


“T)O you know, dears ”—Ellen was lying full 
length on the floor, with her hands under 
her head—*I do wish something exciting 

would happen.” 

Bride asked her to name something that would 
excite her. 

“Me ?”—Ellensmiled.—“Oh, absolutely nothing. 






Is not the Teutonic phlegma proverbial, my dear 
Celt? I meant something that would excite you. 
Suppose, now, the door were to open on a 

“Mr. and Miss ’Arden,” announced a voice so 
dulcet, while so clear, that it might have belonged 
to a young curate, there being nothing, except 
perhaps the elision of the 4, to show that it 
belonged to a young servant-man. 

Ellen sat up and clasped her hands about her 
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knees. It was conceding much to Mrs. Grundy, 
and more she did not concede. She had been 
indescribably comfortable lying in the window- 
niche, and was only fairly comfortable sitting up 
with her hands about her knees. 

Rotha rose to greet the guests, and introduced 
Bride. She did not introduce Ellen—this in 
deference to the latter’s abhorrence of the con- 
ventional. The talk, for some reason or other, did 
not run on wheels, and every now and again came 
to one of those dead stoppages so terrifying in a 
drawing-room. Bride’s quick eyes soon took note 
of the fact that at such times the glances of both 
visitors roved to the window-niche. To it she 
forthwith betook herself. 

“See here, Ellen”—she said in a low tone, 
with a beseeching smile—“ we can’t get on at all 
without you, and you're away from us all in this 
niche. Come into the room—ah, do !—and sit on 
the mantelpiece, or the door-handle, or E 

Even the Irish imagination would not, on the 
spur of the moment, evolve a third seat uncon- 
ventional enough for: Ellen, who smiled at this 
pitiful lack of ideas, and—always to be won by an 
Irish “ah, do !”—good-naturedly rose and went 
into the room. When there, without waiting for 
the formality of introduction to be gone through 
by Rotha, she glided from one visitor to the other, 








asking, with a curious solicitude of manner, always - 


thrown by her into this question : 

“ How do you doo—oo?” 

Ellen—as Bride rather prettily, if, it is to be 
feared, somewhat satirically, put it—spread this last 
word “over several bars of music.” Rotha had 
become used to this; but Bride, always at a dis- 
advantage, through the Celtic lack of phlegma, 
still experienced keen amusement in the presence 
of Ellen, and her lips worked threateningly as the 
latter, having chanted the usual question, received 
with an expression of profound interest the brief 
answers to it to the effect that Mr. and Miss Harden 
felt quite well. Ellen, having received this as- 
surance, clasped her hands, and, smiling kindly but 
deprecatingly, not at Mr. Harden but at the chair 
which that gentleman brought forward for her, 
threaded her way to another chair, in which she sat 
down slowly and tentatively. When Ellen chose 
to sit on the arm of a chair or on some portion of 
it not generally sat upon, her face showed no 
trepidation whatever, but on such rare occasions as 
these on which she sat upon the seat of a chair 
she seemed to become a prey to all sorts of fears. 
As, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the seat 
of a chair is the part of it on which it is safest to 
sit, these alarms were by most people thought 
foolish ; but then, as Ellen often sadly averred, of 
the number of thoughts that visit the human 
head hourly, ninety-nine out of a hundred are so 
rooted in error that they are not at all worth the 
consumption of brain-power which the thinking of 
them entails. From the moment of her sitting 
down the conversation rallied. It had passed from 
the weather of the day to the weather of the day 
before, and the probable weather of the day to 
follow was about to be attacked when Ellen sprang 
art, books, and politics upon the talkers. These 
were topics in which all were interested, and on 


. 
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which all talked well, though it must be admitted 
that the one who talked best was the curious 
person sitting in the farthermost chair, and thence 
giving utterance to observations wise and witty, 
with something of a drawl, indeed, but with quaint 
smiles making beautiful the quaintest of sweet 
faces. 


“ Well, she is a little witch, and quite bewitching.” 
The confession came from Miss Harden as she 
passed out of the gate of the Red House with her 
brother. “You have my blessing, Eddy,” she 
added sarcastically. Mr. Harden frowned blackly. 

“You are always so horribly premature, Emma.” 

He had never in his life felt more the force of a 
notable line in Shelley concerning the moth and 
the star. He was reduced to the lowest ebb of 
humility, and “ unattainable” was written across 
all his hopes. 

It would have added to his despair if he could 
have heard the ripples of laughter with which 
Ellen at this moment was giving a description of 
his visit to the shop in the morning, of her grand 
sale of books, and the astonishment of “ the Catter- 
mole,” as she persisted in calling Miss Harden, at 
Eddy’s buying “all that.” 

“T feel really sorry for him having to answer to 
the name of Eddy,” Ellen remarked in conclusion, 
stretching herself again at full length, this time on 
a soft rug, which, diminutive though it was, was 
amply long enough to keep her, head and feet, 
from contact with the less soft carpet. “ There are 
sO many pretty names for men.” 

“Such as ?” Bride inquired curiously as she 
looked with frankest admiration at the prettiness 
of this picture, which might have been called “ Girl 
on a Rug.” 

“‘ Well ”—the lips in the picture seemed to move, 
and probably they did—‘“ there’s the name Abina- 
dab. A friend of mine has become engaged toa 
man whose name, she tells me, is Abinadab. It’s 
rather ”—the voice became drowsy—‘“ out of the 
common. Do you mind, dears, if I go asleep?” 

The eyes in the picture closed. 





CHAPTER XLVII.—AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE, 


LLEN’S visit at the Red House was drawing 
to an end, and no amount of pleading would 
induce her to extend it. 

“You don’t seem to realise, dear people,” she 
said, kneeling before an empty trunk, “that I am 
not a lady at large. I have coaching work that I 
must begin, or I shall lose it, ‘and what would the 
sparrow do then, poor thing ?’” 

“Leave the sparrow to me,” Miss Onora inter- 
posed. ‘This room won’t hold us all.” 

“Yes, please send them off; I really only want 
you,” Ellen said, with a candour which only she 
dared to display. 

Murmurs of indignation mingled with laughter 
were heard as Miss Mariabella retired with Rotha 
and Bride. 

Ellen at once proceeded to pack, doing so with 
great skill and expedition. Miss Onora watched 
her with interest. She was not surprised, for she 
was aware that Ellen, while she could do many 





















things better than most people, could do most 
things as well as they. She was, however, consi- 
derably surprised when, the packing over, Ellen 
closed the lid of the trunk and sat down on it, 
saying nothing. 

The silence, which had already lasted for some 
minutes, broken only by the stepping to and fro of 
the packer, by the rustle of clothing, and the 
crackling of paper wrappers, began to become op- 
pressive, unrelieved, as it now was, by any sound. 

At last Ellen said plaintively : 

“ Do speak to me, Miss Onora.” 

“My dear Ellen, I don’t know what to say to 
you.” 

There was some displeasure and much coldness 
in Miss Onora’s voice. 

Ellen reddened. 

“Tt isn’t through any fault of mine, Miss Onora.” 

“T did not say that it was, Ellen, but I am sorry 
for him.” 

“You might just as well be sorry for Lord 
Warham and Dr. Searle.” 

This somewhat childish remark was made with 
great petulance. 

“T am sorry for them, too.” 

Ellen began to strap her trunk—a quite un- 
necessary piece of labour. 

“Tt does seem a pity,” she said, straining at a 
far puncture in the strap, “that men can’t know 
women without falling in love with them.” 

“My dear Ellen, men know plenty of women 
without falling in love with them.” 

“ Then we three are unfortunate.” 

“Three, Ellen ?” 

“Yes. Of course he never breathes a word of it, 
and she has no idea of it, but, in simple fact, Lord 
Warham thinks the sun only shines about Bride, 
while Dr. Searle——” 

“ Ah, poor Dr. Searle !” 

“Yes, Miss Onora, the men are always pitied. 
I think it very hard on us—very hard on Rotha, 
and very hard on me. One is having a thoroughly 
pleasant talk with a man, when he suddenly springs 
a love declaration upon one, and one doesn’t know 
what to do. I was so very glad you stumbled upon 
us. It’s rather a nuisance having to pack up and 
go, for really I did like my stay here so very much, 
and I might have stayed just one day more, but of 
course I cannot run the risk of meeting Mr. Harden 
again.” 

“ Had you no idea that he admired you, Ellen?” 

“Oh, yes, I knew that he admired me ; I noticed 
that his studio was full of me ; a potato-seller had 
my eyes, a flower-girl my mouth in repose, and 
a newspaper-boy my smile ; my hair was given to a 
fishwife, and my faded green morning frock was 
spread out as waves. That amused me rather ; I 
told him so ; and he confessed that he had thought 
of the frock.” 

“Did you give him no answer to his proposal ?” 

“No, dear ; you must dothat forme. Just say— 
well, that it struck me as ridiculous. In point of 
fact, I think it was bad form. You see, we were 
talking of quite other things when he burst out 
with it. I can’t remember when I felt so annoyed 
with any man. Now isn’t it tiresome that I should 
have forgotten to pack up that marble letter-weight ? 
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It should be quite at the bottom of my trunk. 
Will you accept it from me, Miss Onora, as a little 
memento of our friendship? It’s a pretty thing, I 
think ; don’t you ?” 

“Yes, I think it very pretty ”—Miss Onora took 
it gravely —“ and I shall like to have it as a memento 
of our friendship. But, my dear, I wish you to 
write to Mr. Harden, for really I do not feel that I 
should care to tell him that his proposal struck you 
as ridiculous and as bad form. When a man who 
is a gentleman and a distinguished artist, who is 
handsome, gifted, rich, and-——” 

“Go on, Miss Onora.” 

Miss Onora had paused, startled by the pale, 
proud face lifted to hers, for Ellen was now sitting 
at her feet. 

“Go on, Miss Onora. Whena man who is a 
gentleman and a distinguished artist, who is hand- 
some, gifted, rich, and—kind (you know that’s my 
favourite adjective) proposes to a poor little coach, 
she ought to make a pretty curtsey, and say, ‘ Thank 
you very much.’ But she wen’t ; for she doesn’t 
want to marry, and the man who is a gentleman and 
a distinguished artist will meet with plenty of other 
women who will like to share his name and fame, 
and thank him.” 

“What makes you so bitter, Ellen ?” 

“Can’t think.” 

Ellen lapsed into reverie, then rose and kissed 
Miss Onora very lovingly. ‘The twilight had deep- 
ened into darkness. Miss Onora held the small 
hands in hers, which were still smaller. 

“What's the little woman's story ?” 
very gently. ‘“ May one know it?” 

“Oh, yes ; Rotha knows it, and you may know 
it. It’s a dismal sort of story. A struggle for life 
led in two rooms, all of the family living—just two 
of us—Jooly and I. Jooly is an invalid, so pretty 
and sweet—my boy that I work for and live for. 
We are rather poor, and not grand at all. You 
wouldn’t want the gentleman and distinguished 
artist to make so sad an alliance, would you ?” 

Miss Onora said nothing, but her hold on the 
girl’s hands tightened. 

A voice at this moment asked at the door 

“ Are you two going to sit up here in the dark 
all night, or will you deign to spend a portion of 
the evening with us in the drawing-room ?” 

“ Bride, my dear ”—the answer came from Ellen 
with a laugh —“ your strength does not lie in irony, 
but in petition and your own sweet brogue. Just 
say to us, ‘Come down, ah, do!’ and we'll wing 
our way to the drawing-room before you.” 

Ellen had made a strong effort to reproduce the 
Irish lilt, with for result the usual signal failure. 
Bride laughed, and obliged with the Irish formula. 
A moment later she made a triumphal entry into the 
drawing-room with Miss Onora and Ellen. 


she asked 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—ELLEN ON THE EVE OF DEPARTURE 


FROM THE RED HOUSE, 


OTHA was reading a letter when the door 
opened on Ellen. She did not look up for 
some moments ; then she said: 


“This is from a friend, who, by the way, asks 
me, in a postscript, to spend a week with her at 
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Bedford Park in London. Where’s Bedford 
Park ?” 

“ Perhaps in London,” said a diffident voice. 

“ Yes, yes, I know that. I’m glad to see you there, 
Ellen ; you’re horribly flippant, but you make a 
pretty corner ornament.” 

Ellen was sitting on a milking-stool in a far angle 
of the room. 

“Dol, dear?” sheanswered. ‘“ Now, that’s just 
what Bedford Park does. It makes a pretty corner 
ornament —to London.” 

“¢ Pretty, Miss Weir-Delamer? Isn’t it rather 
ragged up?” 

The question came from John. 

“It’s esthetic, Dr. Searle.” 

Ellen made her voice a far-away melody and 
gazed at a high cornice. As John was not sitting 
on its narrow ledge, he might have felt somewhat 
snubbed, but he was not one of those unhappy 
people who take fire when rubbed lightly. He rose 
and went over to the mantelpiece, taking up the 
Englishman’s favourite position on the middle of 
the rug. 

“What is it going to be, John?” Bride asked, 
smiling. John had a pet author, whole pages of 
whose work he knew off by heart, and whose dicta 
he brought to bear upon all subjects. 

“ It’s going to be an adaptation of ‘ The Sending 
of Dana Da,’ and it runs as follows : ‘Once upon a 
time some people in London made a new heaven 
and a new earth out of broken tea-cups, a missing 
brooch or two, and a hair-brush P 

“Leave out the hair-brush, if you mean Bed- 
ford Park,” Ellen said quietly. A deep love of 
truth was one of her finest qualities. “I did not 
mean to be funny,” she added plaintively, eyeing 
the company ; and then again she addressed herself 
tothe cornice. 

“Only to think of the deluded man’s com- 
mitting that to memory, when he doesn’t know a 
line of the ‘ City of Dreadful Night’! ” 

“ City of what, Miss Weir-Delamer ?” 

“<¢Of Dreadful Night.’” 

Ellen spoke in a muffled contralto. 

“ By whom is that ?” 

“ By James Thomson.” 

“You astonish me.” 

John looked honestly perplexed. He knew of 
the “Seasons,” of the “Castle of Indolence,” of 
“Rule, Britannia,” and other poems by James 
Thomson. He had heard of “ Sophonisba,” but 
never of the “City of Dreadful Night.” 

Ellen, taking pity on his bewildered face, offered 
one of those explanations which add darkness to 
dimness. 

“James the Second, Dr. Searle.” 

To Dr. Searle “James the Second” suggested 
only the last of the Stuart kings, whose total lack 
of the literary faculty is commonly considered to 
have been one of the many differences between 
him and Ceesar. 

“I don’t think I quite follow you this time, 
Miss Weir-Delamer,” he said, smiling. 

“Come, John ”—the protest came from Rotha 
—“you don’t mean to say, seriously, that you 
have never heard of the ‘ City of Dreadful Night ’?” 

John liked crossing spears with Ellen, but to 
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have shocked Rotha was grievous. His face 
became unhappy. He was a man who read very 
little poetry, and what little he read was of the pre- 
Victorian period. The chief among the poets of 
our day were scarce more than names to him ; and 
the host of lesser poets, our contemporaries, some 
of whom have given us work more strong and 
beautiful than full a twentieth of that which has 
been handed down to us through the centuries, 
and is now by courtesy called classical, were quite 
unknown to him. 

“T—I’m very sorry,” he said gravely, “but 
really I don’t knew this poem.” 

“Oh! And it’s half my happiness !” 

The speaker was Ellen. Whether sweetest tact 
underlay the exclamation, and she wanted to set 
John at his ease, or no such kindly feeling 
prompted her, this narrator will not undertake to 
say. Certain it is, she did set John at his ease. 

“Your happiness, Miss Weir-Delamer,” he said, 
laughing, “seems to comprise some very miserable 
things ; and, pardon me, but did you not tell me 
the other day that ‘Punch’ was half your 
happiness ? ” 

“Ves; the other half,’ Ellen answered, and 
looked solemnly into Bride’s laughing eyes. A 
happiness made one-half of “ Punch” and the other 
half of “The City of Dreadful Night” seemed to 
strike Bride as incongruous. 

“You said to me, Ellen”—the stern voice was 
Rotha’s, one of whose wishes it was to live to see 
Ellen nonplussed—“ you said to me that Blake 
was half your happiness.” 

“So he is. Another half.” 

Having taken refuge behind the indefinite 
article, and set, as usual, the whole science of 
fractions at defiance, Ellen rose and went over to 
Miss Mariabella. 

“ They’re not kind to me, Miss Mariabella,” she 
said, “are they? Ask them to be kind to me. 
My box is packed, and I’m going away to-morrow, 
‘it may be for years.’ Do sing ‘ Kathleen Mavour- 
neen,’ Bride. It’s half—I mean I like it moderately 
well. Will you sing it, dear ?” 

“T’ll sing it, Ellen, if you'll be good enough to 
say that it’s half your happiness. Where are your 
manners, my dear, and don’t you know that you’re 
talking to an Irishwoman ?” 

“ And ‘thunder and turf!’ Isn’t that the right 
phrase, Bride? Odd combination, by the way.” 

“* Thunder and turf!’” Bride repeated sar- 
castically. “ Z’under and turf/—and it’s not 
polite language, Ellen.” 

“Oh, but it’s Irish, so it doesn’t matter.” 

“How do you mean that, Ellen ?” 

Ellen’s face became blank. 

“T really don’t quite know, Bride.” 

There was a large frankness about the answer 
that disarmed anger. “Is that ‘Kathleen’?” 
This was asked as Bride laid a song on the desk. 

“Yes, and it’s worth more than Blake and 
Thomson put together.” 

This remark was not especially relevant, but 
Ellen kept her countenance. 

“Tt’s a pretty little thing,” she said _airily, 
“rather too light to counterbalance the work of 
two poets, perhaps.” The gentle irony, rarely 
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absent from her voice, deepened. She had risen, 
and now sat on the piano-lid. “I'll accompany 
you if you will sing it. What is the matter ?” 

Bride had quietly transferred the small person 
sitting on the piano to a chair before it. She 
smiled as she answered : 

“ Not even you, Ellen, can play on the piano 
sitting on the lid of it. If you’re ready now, I am. 
Is it, by the way, half your happiness ?” 

“ At this moment, my dear, it’s all of it.” 

Ellen played a curious prelude, and closed the 
song that lay open on the desk. 

“T play so badly from paper, Bride,” she said. 
“Let me try it from memory.” 

She had an exquisite touch, and pathos, and 
passion. The “pretty little thing,” as played by 
her and sung by the rich Irish voice, became a 
thing of beauty that might have gladdened a 
Keats. As she rose froin the piano Ellen said : 

“There are many sides to the question of 
Separation. Do you know I think I am a Liberal- 
Unionist. Just tell me exact/y what is meant by a 
Liberal-Unionist, Dr. Searle.” 

Ellen knew perfectly well what was meant by a 
Liberal-Unionist, but Dr. Searle was not aware of 
this. He had a mean opinion of women’s grasp of 
politics, and forthwith began to explain, using, as 
far as possible, words of one syllable, the precise 
meaning of the double-barrelled party name. 
Ellen listened with an expression of demure 
interest, now and then interposing a feminine “ But 
why ?” “ But how ?” 

There was a faint smile in her eyes that John 
should not have divined the purely allusive nature 
of her words ; that he should not have grasped that 
the union in her thoughts was that between two 
countries, one of which set Irish music to English 
words ; that it was a separation in the arts which 
she suddenly foresaw with a deep dismay as a 
possible result of political separation ! So much of 
what was keenly felt by Ellen was said casually 
and lightly, that it required a mind alert at every 
turn to grasp to the full her meaning. Hers was 
the black and white of conversation—that in which 
every word has its peculiar value and serves its 
end to all but the layman, for it is the fault of this 
type of woman that she ignores the existence of 
the layman. She makes the jot, the dash, and 
the dot her style in talk, as some of her sisters 
make it their style in writing, with the result that 
some say that she is abundantly clever and others 
that she is “aggravating.” There is a third section 
that views her indulgently. To this John belonged, 
and it was out of his large indulgence that he was 
describing to Ellen, at great length and with infinite 
painstaking, exactly what was meant by a Liberal- 
Unionist. Had he been able to read the language 
of the brown eyes lifted to his face, he would 
have gathered from them something to this effect : 

“He’s very lucid, but, oh ! he proses rather. 
I wonder if he couldn’t be induced to read 


Whitman’s ‘ Warble for Lilac-Time,’ and to let his 
hair grow just a little longer. 
to make a fire-screen of 
form !” 

John, as he spoke, remained standing with his 
back to the fire, and his hands folded behind him. 


What a pity, also, 
himself! Such bad 
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Ellen, who had risen, was also standing, but she 
was standing in open space with, for the moment, 
one hand lifted above her head. ‘The justification 
of this extraordinary pose is perhaps best given in 
the words of Irish Bride to the effect that Ellen 
was “steadying an invisible Egyptian vase.” It 
may not have been good sense, but to Ellen it was 
admirable “ form.” 


CHAITER XLIX.—TITIE PATIENCE OF JOB. 


“LLEN had left for London, and Rotha and 
Bride were driving back from Canterbury 
station. 

Rotha signalled to the coachman. 

“Stop, Job ; that’s Mr. Harden coming towards 

us. I want to speak to him.” 

Job pulled up promptly, and Mr. Harden paused 
in his walk. 

“T feel no compunction in stopping you,” Rotha 
said, shaking hands with him from the carriage, 
“ for, if you want to catch the up-train, you’re late. 
We have just been seeing Miss Weir-Delamer off 
in it.” 

“1 donot want tocatchit. Miss Weir-Delamer’s 
return to town was rather sudden, was it not?” 

The question was asked lightly. 

“Well, no,” Rotha replied. “She has work that 
she has to return to. She’s a coach, you know, 
and dreadfully busy.” 

“T didn’t know.” Mr. Harden became suddenly 
conscious of being watched. He lifted his hat. 
“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Archdale. How are 

rou ?” 

“ Quite well, thank you.” Bride laughed good- 
humouredly. “I was beginning to think you didn’t 
mean tosee me. Was there not something special, 
Rotha, that you had to say to Mr. Harden ?” 

“Yes ”—Rotha looked almost as guilty as the 
artist to whom she turned—“ I wanted to ask you 
when Miss Harden returns from Folkestone.” 

“She is back already. I think she came back 
yesterday.” 

Apparently his sisters movements were not 
followed with the closest attention by Mr. Harden. 
Bride’s lips twitched. Rotha addressed herself to 
the coachman. 

“‘Can’t you make the horses stand still, Job?” 
she said. 

“ No, ma'am,” replied Job. 

Whatever wit Job had lay in brevity. The 
courteous elevation of his hand to his hat scarcely 
seemed an /astance of suiting the action to the 
word. His face was set grimly. 

“ Well, then, drive on.” 

Again the hand was raised, and Job drove on. 

Rotha turned to Bride. 

“* My grandfather’s servants are very capable, but 
it’s rather a reign of terror underthem. Job’s bristly, 
isn’t he?” 

“* He’s a porcupine ; only he never rolls himself 
up,” Bride answered, exploding with indignation. 

“You're thinking of a hedgehog, dear,” Rotha 
corrected gravely. There were many things that 
Bride had still to learn. She had the Irish habit 
of bursting into metaphor, and, as often as not, 
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the figure which she employed would not stand 
criticism. 

“Tell me, Rotha,” she said after a while, “ what 
sort of a person is Miss Harden?” 

Rotha summoned Miss Harden before her mental 
vision and subjected her to close scrutiny. Then 
she said quietly : 

** You’ve seen her, dear.” 

“Yes, of course, I’ve seen her.” ‘There was a 
little impatience in Bride’s laugh. ‘This Saxon 
caution was commendable, perhaps, but it was 
rather trying. “I’ve met her once. That doesn’t 
make me know what sort of a person she is. 
You’ve known her for years, Rotha. Is she 
worldly ?” 

ore.” 

It was always safest, when desirous of obtaining 
information, concerning people whom she knew, 
from Rotha, to ask her questions which could be 
answered by “yes” or “no.” She rarely gave 
qualified answers, and, either from laziness or 
reticence, still more rarely did she embark upon 
anything like narrative. Shades of meaning did 
not exist for her ; bad was bad, and good was good, 
and between bad and good there was nothing. So 
“ves” was “yes,” and “no” was “no,” and be- 
tween “yes” and “ no” there was nothing. 

Bride put another question. 

“You don’t think she would care for Mr. Harden 
to marry Ellen?” 

“No, Bride.” 

Bride lapsed into thought for some moments, 
then she said : 

“Tsn’t it odd, Rotha, that it never struck me till 
just now that Mr. Harden was in love with Ellen?” 

Rotha’s face changed somewhat. 

“It did not strike me just now,” she said. 

“ Oh, but, my dear Rotha, it was so very evident. 
We were quite wrong about the others.” 

“Yes, we were wrong about them.” Rotha 
coloured deeply. Then she added, “ Bride, I 
have a favour to ask of you. John spoke to me 
this morning. I wish you would tell him to go 
away, will you? We are just back at the gate. 
Do you mind going in, and my driving on to the 
Hardens’ ?” 

“JT, Rotha?” 

Bride’s face expressed deep dismay. 

“Yes, dear, you. You've known him so long. I 
feel that he would take it better from you than from 
Miss Onora.” 

“All right.” Bride’s face still expressed small 
satisfaction. ‘I'll say it to him, as you want me 
to. Is Job”—she glanced at the coachman—‘“ to 
drive up to the house ?” 

*‘No, no.—Job, stop, please. Mrs. Archdale 
will get out here. I want you then to drive me to 
Miss Harden’s.” 

“Up the hill, ma’am ?” 

“Yes. The house has not changed its site, has 
it, Job?” 

This was a question to which no answer was 
expected, and none was given. Rotha seldom 
indulged in sarcasm with her grandfather’s old 
servants. When she did they collapsed. Job 
drove on with the expression of alarm and wonder 
which one fancies must have been that of Dean 
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Swift’s servant when, on one memorable morning, 
he received directions to ride out breakfastless with 
his master, who was pleased to be witty in his anger. 
It was a heavy tug up hill, and Job, unlike the 
Dean’s servant, had no hope that heaven might be at 
the end of it. He looked ruefully at his steaming 
horses, and, when Miss Harden’s house was reached 
at last, and Rotha, alighting, said airily, “ If Miss 
Harden is at home, I shall probably stay to lunch 
with her, and you can put up at Sampson’s ; if she 
isn’t, I shall want you to drive me on to Mrs. 
Staples’” (this was some mile and a half farther up 
hill), his face, in his endeavour not to let it reveal 
his indignation, became perfectly blank. 


CHAPTER L.—ROTHA PAYS A MORNING VISIT TO 
MISS HARDEN, 


“ ISS FLEETWOOD !” 

Miss Harden broke into the vocative, and 

came forward with both hands extended. 
Rotha looked a trifle embarrassed, and extended the 
orthodox right hand, holding it somewhere midway 
between Miss Harden’s hands, for that lady to 
take it with which one she liked. Rotha had no 
intention of being disagreeable, but she was very 
ineffusive, and it was not her custom, even in the 
case of those whom she loved best, to give what 
she called “ more than one hand at a time.” 

“ Iceberg !” was Miss Harden’s comment to her 
self. Aloud she said, italicising without discrimina- 
tion : 

““T am so glad to see you. You z// stay to 
lunch, won’t you ?” 

“Yes, thank you, I want to.” 

‘Oh, that’s char ” 

“Excuse me. Do you mind first sending a 
message to Job, that he can put up at Sampson’s?” 

Miss Harden reddened. She was not morbidly 
sensitive, but the word “first ” in this interrogation 
struck her as curiously discourteous. Apparently 
Miss Fleetwood was of opinion that she could 
assume the complimentary vein at any moment. 
The imputation was galling, and she said, a little 
stiffly : 

“ Certainly I'll send out to Job.” 

Rotha looked grateful. 

“Thank you so much.” 

However infelicitous Rotha-Fleetwood’s mode of 
expressing herself might be, it was quite evident 
from her face that no discourtesy was meant. 
Miss Harden’s forehead—a wide one with some 
kindness in it—cleared, and she became her old 
good-tempered self. 

‘“* He’s quite an oddity, your man Job, isn’t he?” 
she said, and, without waiting for an answer, con 
tinued, “I think Job’s such a sensible name. Our 
coachman is .called Stanley. <A thing like that 
simply sickens me.” 

Rotha looked politely attentive, but not really 
interested. It was evident that she failed to see 
the nauseating nature of a thing like that. 

“T like the name Job,” she said. 

“Oh, do you? I think it dreadful ; but you know 
I think people of that class ought to have such 
names—I do really. Don’t ask me why, please” 
(anticipating the question in Rotha’s surprised 
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face), “for I couldn’t tell you. It’s a feeling I 
have—a very strong feeling. Tell me, can you eat 
curry ?” 

“ Yes, thank you, I like it very much.” 

This kangaroo species of talk might have 
brought a smile toanother face. Rotha’s remained 
perfectly grave. 

“T’m so glad of that now ”—Miss Harden’s face 
became radiant—“ for Edward’s not coming back 
to lunch, and I gave orders 
just to make me a little curry. 

What a trouble housekeeping 
is, is it not?” 

Housekeeping was of all 
subjects in the world the least 
interesting to Rotha. The 
conversation gave promise of 
becoming what she called as- 
phyxiating, and her face ex- 
pressed some weariness. She 
would have preferred looking 
over a photograph album, 
though that was what she 
termed “ Bayswater ”—a word 
which she used as an adjec- 
tive. 

“] suppose it is a trouble,” 
she assented. ‘“ Miss Maria- 
bella kindly takes it off my 
hands.” 

“Dear Miss Mariabella ! 

She’s very sweet, and Miss 

Onora is charming. It’s so 

nice the way you all live to- 

gether. I often think how good it is of you, Miss 
Fleetwood.” 

*¢ Good,’ Miss Harden ?” 

Rotha spoke coldly and very haughtily. Really 
she was a very queer and alarming personage, 
reflected the lady who had so infelicitously com- 
plimented her. 

*“T know, of course, Miss Fleetwood,” she 
hurried to explain, “that they were very kind to 
you, and you feel that.” 

Rotha’s lips twitched curiously. 

“It doesn’t seem necessary to talk about it,” she 
said, speaking with an evident effort. “The notion of 
my being good to them is very odd. ‘That they 
have been good to me past all repaying I should 
have thought everyone knows. Do you mind our 
speaking of something else ?” 

A great pain was in the proud face, and the in- 
effusive person’s arms were tightly embracing Miss 
Onora and Miss Mariabella. How dared anyone 
say that she was “ good” to them ? 

There’s something very fine about her, Miss 
Harden told herself, with a sudden generous 
admiration of her visitor. Zdward ts blind. 

The second thought was not quite worthy of the 
first. It was not for her moral worth that Miss 
Harden wanted her brother to marry Rotha, and 
even at this moment she only threw Rotha’s high- 
mindedness into the matrimonial scale as a thing 
worth taking into consideration, where all else was 
So satisfactory. ‘To Rotha she said : 

“T feel I have pained you, and I am sorry to 
have done so. The fact is, I hardly know what I 
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am talking about to-day. I’m so upset about 
Edward. ‘Tell me, Miss Fleetwood, is Miss Weir- 
Delamer with you still? ” 

“No, I have come from seeing her off at the 
station.” 

“Oh ! then you came to talk about her.” 

“No.” ‘ 

Rotha smiled. 
looked very grave. 


It was Miss Harden now who 


< 
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WHAT /s sugz?” 


“May I ask you some questions, Miss Fleet- 
wood ?” she said. 

“Certainly.” 

The promptness of the reply was a little em- 
barrassing, and the steady gaze of the true grey eyes 
was very embarrassing. Miss Harden plaited some 
tablecloth fringe. 

“You know my brother was—well, a little struck 
by her,” she said. 

“Yes.” 

“Now will you tell me this?”—Miss Harden 
faced round bravely—“ What zs she?” 

The grey eyes became perplexed. 

“Do you mean, what is her religion, 
Harden ?” 

“No, no, no—w#e. My dear Miss Fleetwood, 
you must excuse my laughing, but you really do 
take one by surprise.” 

Miss Harden’s laugh was like the ringing of an 
electric bell, very clear and rather pretty, but all on 
one note. 

“What I meant was,” she said, as the laugh 
stopped suddenly, “she follows some calling, Miss 
Fleetwood, I think—what calling?” 

“Oh, I understand you now ; she is a coach.” 

“ That’s a kind of a—a teacher, isn’t it?” 

The smile on Rotha’s face deepened. Miss 
Harden had never before seemed to her to have an 
impediment in her speech. ‘ 

“Yes,” she said cheerfully, “a kind of a 
teacher.” 

Miss Harden was silent for some moments, 
then she asked mournfully : 


Miss 
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“ Has she parents ?” 

“No.” 

“TI suppose—you don’t—by any chance—know 
what her father was.” 

“No.” 

“ Dead, I think I understood from you.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Has she brothers and sisters ?” 

“She has one brother ”—Rotha’s face lighted up 
—* an invalid, whom she supports.” 

“ An invalid, whom she supports” — Miss Harden 
repeated the words. They formed to her the one 
oasis of poetry in a desert of prose. “ That’s 
beautiful, beautiful indeed, quite touching, but . . .” 

It was evident that she had again a strong feel- 
ing with regard to some matter which made her 
powerless to explain herself. The silence which 
ensued was unbroken until a servant announced 
that luncheon was ready. As Miss Harden 
crossed the drawing-room with her visitor, she 
suddenly leaned towards her. 

“ Allow me to embrace you, dear Miss Fleet- 
wood. I cannot conceal from you that I had 
different plans, very different plans, for Edward.” 

The action on the part of a sister was not 
criminal, however amazing. Rotha, when she 
recalled it afterwards, smiled tolerantly. At the 
actual moment, however, she was so taken aback 
that she not only made no friendly response, but 
coldly repelled the advance. 

“ Iceberg !” commented Miss Harden. 


CHAPTER LI,.—BEGGAR-MY-NEIGHBOUR. 


HILE Rotha was on her way to Miss 

Harden’s, Bride walked slowly up to the 

Red House. Passing the study window on 

her way to the front door, she saw John Searle 

standing at it, and was about to nod to him, when 
something in his face deterred her. 

It was at no time a handsome face : the features 
were irregular, the complexion was sallow, and 
wanted some foil stronger than that given to it by 
tawny hair growing low on the broad forehead, and 
too thickly in a moustache which concealed the 
fine mouth. The heavy brows also were of this 
tawny colour, and a curious habit, retained from 
boyhood, of teasing his brows—passing a fretful 
hand to and fro over them—resulted in their pre- 
senting an unkempt appearance, while the skin 
beneath and above them was of an angry redness, 
nature’s protest against this treatment. ‘The head 
was short, and set between wide shoulders, the 
neck not being the long and slender thing that it 
is in a gourd and in the Apollo Belvedere, but, 
indeed, a little too short, as was the man. With 
all this, a certain admiration, inspired by the 
square, erect figure, together with pleasant con- 
clusions deducible from the well-shaped and well- 
planted feet (well-shod, too, for John was no 
sloven in his dress, and was somewhat particular 
in some points coming under that heading), the 
hands of singular beauty, but, most, the kindly 
light in the wise eyes, made few people satisfied 
with one look at John Searle. Bride had always 
had a girl’s warm-hearted liking for him, with that 
great wish that Rotha would make him happy ; and 
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that Rotha had it in her to make him so unhappy 
as he now looked, she had never realised. All 
light had left the face, and the nervous hand went 
to and fro over the tormented brows. There was 
something very touching in the boyish gesture, 
and Bride, not daring to intrude upon this sorrow, 
and watchful for her friend—no one passing from 
the gate to the house could fail to see at the window 
this sad face in which was all oblivion—walked 
backwards and forwards between the gate and the 
house, jealous to ward off other gazes, and not 
lifting her own eyes again. She had walked up 
and down for some minutes, when the sharp, shrill 
noise of a window pulled up suddenly caused her 
to glance up involuntarily. It was the study 
window, and the person raising it was not John, 
but Martin. Bride at once entered the house, and 
proceeded to the study. On the threshold of it 
she paused. 

“T thought John was here, Osborne.” 

“Hewas until a moment ago,” Osborne answered. 
“Did you want to see him?” 

“ No, I—I don’t think I did.” 

Bride’s face expressed great relief; the task set 
her was not a pleasant one. A Hibernian, it has 
sometimes been proven, can give a blow in heat, and 
can say a disagreeable thing under the influence of 
excitement ; but to give a blow in cold blood, or 
in cold blood to say a disagreeable thing, comes 
hard to a good Hibernian. Bride had fully 
expected that her tongue would refuse to act by 
the time she had reached John’s side, and had put 
her hand upon his as a preliminary to saying that 
Rotha was of opinion that, matters standing as 
they did—she having refused to marry him, and 
having no intention whatever of giving his pro- 
posal her further consideration—it would be better 
for him to conclude his visit at the Red House. 

“On the contrary,” she said, entering the room, 
“it is much better that I find you alone, Osborne.” 

She spoke hurriedly, and in a lowered tone. 
Had she looked at Lord Warham, she could not 
have failed to notice the curious change which 
passed over his face, but she was not looking at 
him. Her attention was drawn to a side-door in 
the room, which was open. She went over to it, 
closed it, and returned. 

“ Rotha has been talking over things with me, 
Osborne,” she said, “and we both think it better 
that you should go.” 

“T, Bride ?” 

“You and John, of course.” 

There was a little tartness in Bride’s voice. 
What did he mean by that “I”? He and John 
were always together. Naturally he was not 
specially in her thoughts. 

The blind man had never been struck so cruelly 
before. To Bride he had apparently no separate 
existence. John was included where he was 
named. 

“* May I know at least,” he said gloomily, and a 
little bitterly, “ which of us has offended you ?” 

“‘ Neither of you has offended us, Osborne. It’s 
only this. John is desperately miserable about 
Rotha, and she has asked me to tell him that she 
thinks it will be better for them not to see each 
other any more just now. Of course, later ”— 
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Bride, womanlike, had slightly altered, and went 
on expanding Rotha’s message—“ they can meet 
again.” 

“ As friends, Bride—add that.” 

There was great irony in Osborne’s voice. 

“No, Oz, between ourselves, I hope that some- 
thing else may take place, for I don’t think that 
people become friends, one of whom is in love 
with the other.” 

“ Don’t you?” 

Osborne was quite master of himself again, and 
smiled. 

“No, I don’t. You smile, as usual, at my 
penn’orth of observation. With your grand 
seniority, you think me a little girl still, but, don’t 
you remember how all my plans as a little child 
began, Oz?” 

“Yes, Bride. ‘ When I’m a married lady’— 
that was the invariable opening.” 

“Well, ’'m ‘a married lady’ now, and my eyes 
have been opened to a lot of things.” She spoke half 
jestingly, but the smile on her face was fading, for 
some of the things to which her eyes had been 
opened were very sad, though of the number of 
them was not the nearest thing—that the man to 
whom she was talking was deeply in love with her. 
Of this she had no inkling, for he hid it well. He 
had loved her so long and so loyally that it had 
become an almost easy thing for him to keep this 
sad fact secret. She suspected nothing. He was 
Osborne, poor, blind Osborne—old Osborne, too. 
The “grand seniority,” to which she had jestingly 
alluded, had always existed for her, and still 
existed. At no time had Lord Warham dreamt of 
asking of this bright, seeing creature to become 
sharer of his dim, blind life, and she seemed scarce 
more removed from him as wife than she had 
seemed as girl ; but that she should speak to him 
as if he were different from all other men, as if he 
were merely an abstraction, and, because sans 
eyes, sans everything, was galling almost past 
bearing. He had set his teeth to keep back bitter 
words, when, rising from where she sat beside him, 
and putting her face so near to his that he felt her 
breath upon his forehead, she said hurriedly : 

“Dear old Oz, do help me. I hear John 
coming. You will tell him, won’t you? I know 
he will take it better from you than from me. Do 
you think me a coward, Osborne ?” 

“‘ Perhaps I do, Bride. Perhaps I think something 
else. Isn’t it rather a game of beggar-my-neigh- 
bour ?” 

Bride blushed guiltily, but did not withdraw her 
plea. She was silent for some moments. 


CHAPTER LII,—OSBORNE AND JOHN LEAVE THE 
RED HOUSE, 


“'T DON’T think that can have been John, after 
all”—Bride went to the door leading from 
the room to the hall, opened it, and then 

returned to Osborne—“ but he may come at any 

moment. It 7s rather a game of beggar-my-neigh- 
bour,” she confessed, the blush which had left her 
face returning to it and colouring her voice—“ but 
there never was the time that you did not help me 
when in a bog, Osborne. Be nice, and do this for 
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me. It’s so horrid to have to tell the poor fellow to 
go, when I know that all his happiness is here. I 
simply can’t do it. Here he comes, I see him in 
the hall mirror ; let’s talk of something else. Os, 
do you know your hair is grissling? Its absurd, 
Jor you're not an old gentleman.” 

The spontaneity in the voice was not in the least 
forced. Bride had not before noticed the fact on 
which she commented, and it came easily to her, 
as it does to most women, to “ talk of something 
else.” Man’s mind, like his body, is a cumbrous 
thing, and these light movements are denied to it. 
Osborne did not answer for some moments ; then 
he said slowly : 

“No, I’m not an old gentleman, perhaps, but” 
(smiling) “ I’m getting on, Bride.” 

“Nonsense ! Why, when I come to think of it, 
you're only eight years older than I, and I hope 
I’m not going to turn grey in eight years.” 

“ I hope not, Bride.” 

Bride had spoken lightly, but she looked thought- 
fully at the grey hairs among the black, and noticed 
that Osborne’s temples were becoming bare. The 
great pallor of his face, too, struck her, and—how 
thin he was! He had always been pale and very 
slight in build—had, too, always looked older than 
his age; but with remembrance of his youth (after 
all, he was only two and thirty), and observing, too, 
that he was paler and much thinner than she had 
ever known him to be before, and that he was 
getting grey, a great pity for him came to Bride. 
How sad to be blind! She put her hand in his. 

“ Dear old Oz, you ought to go to some place 
where you would get really strong. You look 
dreadfully pulled down.” 

“T think, Bride, I'll go back to Folkestone—if 
John will take me.” 

Osborne’s quick ear had noted, what had escaped 
the notice of Bride, that John, while they had been 
talking together, had quietly entered the room. He 
now came forward. 

“Take you to Folkestone? I will, right gladly, 
Osborne. The sooner the better.” 

“This very minute, if you like,” was Osborne’s 
answer. 

“Good.” John carefully avoided looking at 
Bride. “ Everything is packed, and there is 
nothing to prevent our going—this very minute.” 

“lee, joem. . .” 

Bride spoke with something like a gasp. In a 
phrase of her own, “ things had done themselves,” 
and, without its being necessary for either her or 
Rotha to take any step, the consummation desired 
by Rotha had been brought about. An English- 
woman would have probably felt relieved and 
pleased ; but Bride was not an Englishwoman, the 
suddenness of this exodus shocked her, and her 
impulse was to implore of John and Osborne to 
stay on. Though she got no farther than the words 
“ But, John—” her hospitable face added an 
eloquent invitation. 

“Don’t try now to keep us back, Bride,” John 
said, smiling. ‘“ You must see that it’s better for 
us to go, for you know everything ; it’s written 
all over your face. I have just asked that our 
luggage be taken without delay to the station, and 
have sent a telegram to Mrs. Val, so the doors of 
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her house will be open to receive us. Don’t look 
heartstruck, Bride. You can’t help it. Tell me, 
do you think there is any vehicle that might be 
brought round to take us to the station—a largish 
wheelbarrow or anything that would hold two. 
You'll see to it? Thanks. Comealong, Oz. The 
time is short. I want to catch the next train. 
It’s best for both of us, old man.” 

Some quarter of an hour later the two friends 
were driving from the house. 

“Ts she standing in the door, John?” Osborne 
asked. 

“Yes,” John answered, “and tears are pouring 
down her face.” 

“She is dreadfully sorry, John—for you.” 

“Well, Oz, you don’t want her to be sorry for 
you, do you?” 

*“No, no ; God forbid.” 

Nothing further was said by either of the two 
men during the long drive to the station. 


accepted Dr. Searle, and Ellen Mr. Harden, and 
the sea were not between one Rowan and his wife, 
things would indubitably wear a more pleasant look, 
and there might be now three happy couples when 
there are, I fear, six sad units, but—tell me, Bride, 
did you never notice till to-day that Lord Warham 
was blind ?” 

“No; I really don’t think I did, Miss Onora. 
I knew that he couldn't see, but I never till suddenly 
this morning realised that he was blind, just out of 
everything, and that it was killing him. I couldn’t 
help it—as the carriage went off with him, I simply 
broke down and made an exhibition of myself on 
the steps here. He was always so good to me, 
Miss Onora. Do you think he willlive? He looks 
so dreadfully ill.” 

“Yes, Bride ; he looks ill, but I think he will 
live for some time to come, blind though he is, 
and, as you say, just out of cverything, poor 
fellow.” 
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NOT A WOKD WAS SPOKEN AS THEY DROVE TO THE STATION. 


Bride at the Red House was not more cheerful 
than they. Long after the sound of wheels had 
died away in the distance, Miss Onora, whom Miss 
Mariabella was representing in Canterbury, found 
her standing in the porch with a world of sadness 
in her face. 

“What is the fret about, Bride?” she asked 
kindly. 

“ Ever so many things, Miss Onora? ” 

Bride sat down beside the old lady on a seat 
within the porch. 

*‘ Life seems so horrid,” she continued—“ Rowan 
so far away, Oz blind, and John—” (the grief in 
Bride’s face gave way to something very like 
anger)—“I do think Rotha might marry John. 
Everyone needn’t be made miserable—I’m sorry 
even for Mr. Harden.” 

“Your sympathies are large, dear child.” Miss 
Onora laid her old hand on the young one. “Itis 
so many spoilt romances, certainly. If Rotha had 


Miss Onora, as she spoke, gazed away over the 
garden to the road. It was visible for some dis- 
tance, but not to her, for a great and growing 
dimness was in her eyes. Her-thoughts, however, 
followed the two men travelling along it, and with 
her thoughts there went after them a pity and 
sympathy so great that it could scarcely have been 
greater had she known the saddest thing in regard 
to them—that Osborne knew that Bride had wept 
beneath the doorway, and, so out of everything 
was he, did not know that she had wept for him. 

Later in the day Miss Onora was talking over 
the spoilt romances with Miss Mariabella. In 


fact, the day had merged into dark, and the two, 


ladies had dropped their work in their laps, Miss 
Onora because she could not knit in the dark— 
she was not much of a knitter at any time, a fact 
of which she was profoundly ashamed— Miss 
Mariabella because she could not “heel” in the 
dark, though, without being a champion knitter, 
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she was, as English knitters go, a very fair specimen 
of one. To “heel” is a branch of knitting for 
fuller particulars concerning which the reader is 
referred to an expert. All that the present writer 
knows regarding it is that, in the case of some, and 
of them was Miss Mariabella, it appears to demand, 
like chess, a good light, absolute silence, and deep 
concentration. 

“Bride makes me a little impatient, I must 
say,” Miss Onora observed. “She cries out against 
Rotha’s not marrying John, and everyone’s being 
made miserable. After all, it is she who has 
complicated things.” 

“In what way, Onora?” asked Miss Mariabella. 

“Why, don’t you see, dear ?—eight more rows 
purl and plain, then plain—” (the knitting directions 
were given parenthetically, Miss Mariabella having 
intimated by a gesture of the hand that she would 
go on with Miss Onora’s knitting), “don’t you see 
that if Bride had let Rowan Archdale marry Rotha, 
and herself had married Lord Warham——” 

“Yes, Onora, but really, your stitch grows 
tighter and tighter ; one has to work one’s needle like 
a corkscrew to get it in” (this was said, suiting the 
action to the simile)—“ after all, Bride loved Rowan 
Archdale, and she did not love Lord Warham.” 

“True ”-—-Miss Onora assented, ruefully watch- 
ing Miss Mariabella’s struggles with the needles— 
“but, my dear Mariabella, she would have got to 
love Lord Warham. There’s nothing of the tragedy 
queen about Bride, and she could never have 
gone through life with a dead heart in her body. 
Now that is what Rotha will do, Mariabella.” 

“ And what Dr. Searle will do, Onora.” 

Miss Mariabella was very fond of John, and when 
a woman is very fond of a man, she likes to think 
that he can live with a dead heart. 

““No, Mariabella,” Miss Onora answered. 

Merely the curt negative. Whether Miss Onora 
thought that John would console himself and marry 
somebody else, or would die, unmarried, in the 
immediate future, she did not explain ; and Miss 
Mariabella, who had her own fixed notion on the 
subject of John, changed the subject, or, rather, 
passed to another phase of it. 

“ What about poor Mr. Harden ?” she asked. 

She was now knitting briskly, on her own looser 
foundation. 

Miss Onora rose and struck a bell. 

“Ellen will marry Mr. Harden,” she said ; “that 
will come right.” 

“Do you think so, Onora?” 

“T am sure so, Mariabella.” 

“You may bring the lights now, Lewis,” Miss 
Onora added, speaking to the tall, distinguished- 
looking man in black who in answer to her ringing 
appeared in the doorway, the vivid light of the hall 
lamps falling about him and penetrating far into 
the room, its brightness catching at all things and 
the uttermost faint radiance of it making just visible 
the two ladies in the window recess. 

They were sad ladies. .ife had dealt hardly by 
them in many ways, and their hearts now hungered 
for happiness for others. They were at that age 
when ladies only read stories that end happily, and 
the young lives in which they were now merging 
theirs were unfolding themselves to them like some 
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vexatious story all made up of cross-purposes. 
This blighting of so much happiness offended and 
hurt them. ‘They could see no happy issue out of 
it, and, simple-souled women as they were, they 
were ready to cry out. They liked the love tale 
that calmed and pleased them, and that gave plain 
promise of ending like the old comedy. Not that 
they wanted the course of true love to run quite 
smooth : it might run over pebbles and break into 
bubbles, but it must not, look you, run between 
Scylla and Charybdis and sink their precious 
children. Sweet and patient ladies as they were, 
while revolving in their minds these, to them, 
“spoilt” romances, Miss Onora and Miss Maria- 
bella alike succumbed to a melancholy strongly 
charged with indignation. Miss Onora was the 
first to make an attempt to shake it off. 

“Things may come right,” she said, “though it 
is wise Browning who says— 

‘© ¢ Each life’s unfulfill’d, you see, 
It hangs still, patchy and scrappy.’” 


**Patchy and scrappy’! I don’t call those fit 
words for poetry,” Miss Mariabella snorted, looking 


* dolefully at the knitted article in her hand, which, 


composed as it was of her work and Miss Onora’s, 
might certainly with much fitness have been 
described as ‘patchy and scrappy.’ She was 
greatly irritated by the poet’s sentiment, and by 
way of giving vent to her wrath took exception to 
his English. Miss Onora went on chanting in her 
clear, thin voice : 
** * We have not drunk deep, laugh’d free, 
Starved, feasted, despair’d, been happy.’ ” 


To Miss Mariabella this sounded quite baccha- 
nalian, if one may use so strong an adjective in 
speaking of a thought conceived by such a gentle- 
woman as Miss Mariabella regarding such a gentle- 


woman as Miss Onora. ‘The thin chant was, 
however, not heard by her alone, but by Ellen, 
who had entered the room unnoticed. She now 
knelt beside Miss Onora, and, looking into her 
flowerlike face, said, smiling : 

“Dear, if I were a fairy prince I would run 
away with you, and we would be happy ever after.” 

To which blandishment Miss Onora made no 
answer, only passing her frail hand over Ellen's 
brown hair. 


CHAPTER LIII.—‘* THAT SOMETHING STILL WHICH 
PROMPTS THE ETERNAL SIGH.” 


IFE at the Red House, after the departure of 
Osborne and John, following upon that of 
Ellen, became a very quiet and uneventful 

thing. Bride continued her studies under Rotha, 
and, though shestill knew small Latin andless Greek, 
also small Euclid and less Algebra, she had learnt 
something of these four branches of science, and 
was not, she told herself cheerfully, the ignoramus 
that she had blushed to feel herself when she had 
confessed to Rotha that she did not know what a 
tripos was. Her visit to England had stretched from 
three months to six months, when a petition that 
would not be gainsaid recalled her to Marseilles. 
Her grandfather had become seriously ill, and she 
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was summoned to his bedside. She did not again 
see him living. 

There had been a time when the death of this 
best friend would have taken half the brightness 
from Bride’s life. Sweet analytics have not ravished 
this writer, and no explanation is sought or can be 
given by her of the following, taken from a letter 
written by Bride to Rotha before the rain and sun- 
shine of a month had fallen upon the grave of the 
good man who had scarce known a thought that 
did not bear upon the happiness of his “ girleen.” 

“T have moments when I reproach myself most 
bitterly that my heart is not in mourning for 
Daddy as it should be. Rowan comes between 
me and all things. I had a letter from him this 
morning, and read it under the trees in which we 
used to sit as children. I try to be unhappy and 
cannot. He writes to me that he thinks of me 
every day, and I am crazed with happiness.” 

Rotha crushed the letter in her hand. 

How she loves him ! 

The words had so nearly risen to her lips that, 
fearful that she had really uttered them, she looked 
round guiltily. She was alone. It was evening, 
and the firelight was stronger than the lamplight. 
The latter burned dimly from beneath heavy shades, 
the former leaped up in bright flashes that took odd 
liberties with everything, turning the rude light of a 
bull’s-eye lantern, now on some old stately picture, 
now on a quiet sculpture, then, with ill-advised 
curiosity, throwing its full blaze of light upon the 
fair, proud woman sitting with face to the hearth. 

Rotha at twenty-seven years of age was not 
wholly different from the little girl who at seven 
years of age had learnt from Nurse Barre that she 
was an “ orphing,” that being found on polite in- 
quiry to be the same asanorphan. The pale, pure 
face, with the grave eyes, lighted up by the jumping 
flames, was the same as that upon which there had 
fallen the quiet light that had streamed into Nurse 
Barre’s sitting-room twenty years before. Rotha, 
then a child, sitting in a great armchair, had looked 
about her till the wonder at her poor surroundings 
had made her turn her face to the chairback. What 
she did then, it was said, none knew. One would 
not turn a little child’s withdrawn face to peer into 
its secrets. Had she wept? Surely not ; for the 
weeping of these little ones shakes the whole body 
of them, and there had been no stir visible beneath 
the mantle of gold hair that had fallen over the 
shoulders and back of Rotha. ‘Then the sobs of 
children are loud, and quick, and short, like their 
small steps. You cannot mistake the sound of 
them for anything else in the world ;—and no such 
sound had broken the stillness of Nurse Barre’s 
room. Rotha, aged seven, had made a survey 
of her surroundings, and her heart had kept its 
own counsel. At seven-and-twenty years of age 
she again made a survey of her surroundings, rising 
and looking about her. 

All this grandeur of room leading into room, 
and storey piled upon storey, and gardens and 
orchards and fields, and men-servants and maid- 
servants, and that was only a part of it—she could 
not, even in thought, see all of it as she stood, lost 
in reflection, in the handsome room where we are 
with her—all this was hers, and the tears that 





would not be kept back were falling thick and fast, 
and her heart was breaking ; at least, she thought 
it was breaking, and that is a kind of heartbreak in 
itself. She sat down again before the fire, and was 
still sitting before it with Bride’s crushed letter in 
her lap when Miss Mariabella entered the room, 
and, taking the seat drawn forward for her, asked, 

“Does Bride write more cheerfully, Rotha?” 

“She writes quite cheerfully, Miss Mariabella.” 

“Does she really?” Miss Mariabella looked 
somewhat ‘scandalised. “That seems a little 
unnatural.” 

Rotha’s face retained its calm. 

“‘Tt seems to me quite natural,” she said. 

“Does it?” Miss Mariabella said somewhat 
curtly. “Well, my dear, no doubt you're right, 
and I’m wrong.” 

This is what Miss Mariabella always said when 
she felt that the other person was wrong and she 
was right. It was consequently a piece of men- 
dacity ; but as Miss Mariabella was not conscious 
of the mendacity she may perhaps be considered 
as not criminal in the matter. Rotha smiled, and 
put the letter into her pocket. 

“We'll not think any more about this problem, 
dear,” she said. ‘“ What is that book in your work- 
basket ? ‘Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine?’” (The 
mere names horrified Rotha, and the pictorial re- 
presentation on the cover of the book of the fat 
and thin lady “sweeping” along the ocean added 
scorn to disapproval). 

“Oh! Miss Mariabella, and you promised me that 
you would read ‘Alastor.’ Have you read ‘ Alastor’?” 

“No,” Miss Mariabella answered, as a blush 
rose to her face, that said as plainly as tongue could 
say it, “ I confess me much guilty.” 

Miss Mariabella was still humble to her juniors, 
and she added meekly : 

“Will you read it to me, Rotha?” 

“ Yes.”—Rotha’s Utopia was one in which she 
read poetry all day long, and a great part of the 
night, and all the other Utopians listened, saying at 
intervals, “ Lovely!” Not living, as she knew, in 
this Utopia, but on a star called earth, she did not 
force poetry upon anyone, but when you asked her 
to read “ Alastor” you pleased her greatly. 

She produced a book of poems, but did not begin 
toread at once. Her gaze fell on the ladies in the 
picture of the American novel, and she approached 
the work-basket. 

“J don’t think, Miss Mariabella, I could read 
with those—those persons in the room.” 

As she spoke, she took up the basket as if not 
merely the pretty story of “ Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 
Aleshine ” were in it, but as if those two good ladies 
themselves were in it, as was the fat knight in 
Mrs. Ford’s clothes-basket. She carried it slowly 
from the room, and then she read “ Alastor” to 
Miss Mariabella. When she had finished reading, 
Miss Mariabella said she supposed it was very clever 
and all that, and that she was very stupid, and she 
wondered if Onora wasn’t coming to play a game 
of draughts. To Rotha there did not seem to be 
any sequence in these remarks, but in reality there 
was a sequence in them, and the meaning under- 
lying them is clearer than that underlying much 
conversation that is considered to be fairly lucid. 
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HE War Tax lies heavy on Europe, and loud 
is the outcry at its load. Valuing out the 
myriads of francs and marks, florins and lire, 

roubles and gulden, lei and dinars, drachmai and 
kroner, milreis and pesetas, in which it keeps its 
accounts, it appears that the Continent, including 
European Russia, but excluding Turkey, spends 
£146,000,000 a year on what it is pleased to term 
“purposes of defence.” For this it keeps three 
millions of men constantly under arms, with the 
power of increasing their numbers to six times as 
many at the word “ mobilise.” 

There are two sides to this question : let us take 
the least obvious first. The countries that spend 
this £146,000,000 contain three hundred million 
inhabitants. Ona peace footing the warriors revre- 
sent just one per cent. of the population ; on a war 
footing they represent just six per cent. In 1811, 
when we were in the thick of the struggle with the 
French—Hoste fighting the battle of Lissa, Schom- 
berg capturing Madagascar, Wellington winning 
Albuera, and so on—we took a census. We were 
then spending 43 millions a year on our defence, 
out of a gross expenditure of go} millions ; the 
population of Great Britain was 11,911,644; and 
there were 640,500 men employed in our navy 
and army, etc. Our “war footing” was thus 5% per 
cent. of the population ; the present “ war footing ” 
of the Continent as a whole is only five-eighths per 
cent. higher. 

There is a tendency with us to make more of 
the seen than the unseen. If a crowd of people 
pass along Piccadilly for an hour, the newspapers 
tell us that “all London” went to demonstrate in 
the Park. ‘All London” goes to the Jubilee, “all 
London” is on Epsom Downs on the Derby day, 
etc. etc. A little arithmetic would save us from 
such absurdities. For every man in the continental 
armies at the present moment, there are ninety- 
nine men, women, and children to form the crowd 
to look at him, and if the armies were on a war 
footing there would be ninety-four instead of ninety- 
nine. 

Let us take this in another way. In the county 
of London there are four hundred people to every 
policeman ; on the Continent there are at present 
just four times as many soldiers proportionately as 
we have police. The police are, however, of a 
retiring disposition ; the soldier, on the contrary, is 
painfully conspicuous, and has an unfortunate habit 
of making the most of himself. The illustration 
is therefore not a happy one ; let us try another. 

_ A third-class railway coach has five compart- 
ments each holding ten passengers. Every coach 
thus carries fifty persons. On the present con- 
tinental system there is one man in peace time to 
defend two coach loads ; in war time there would 
be three soldiers in each coach. Looked at in this 
way, the numbers are not large. And when we 
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consider that it is only within the last century or 
two that men have ceased to go about armed ; 
when we think of the Pilgrim Fathers going to 
church, every man with his gun and sword ; when 
we think of every man with his bow or spear ; and 
when we go farther back still with every man con- 
stantly on the alert against a possible enemy—the 
conclusion is forced on us that matters have 
improved considerably, and that the war tax, bad 
as it is, was in former times much worse. 

Another point on the credit side is that the 
continental armies on the peace footing consist of 
young men between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
three, taken at the critical period of life, when drill 
and discipline are likely to do their best in the 
formation of character and development of the 
bodily frame. If to this we add that, notwithstand- 
ing the drain on the population, the productions of 
the Continent continually increase, and the amount 
of goods exported is greater every year, we shall 
have said nearly all we can say on the optimist 
side. 

On the other side it must be pointed out that 
to take the Continent as a whole is misleading, and 
that attention should be concentrated on the five 
great Powers whose peace footing is not one per 
cent. of the population but ten ; and among whom, 
instead of there being one soldier to every two 
railway coaches, there are five in each coach. With 
them the outcry is loud and general. Everything 
taxable is being taxed, and yet expenditure exceeds 
income. Every one of them has its balance on the 
wrong side : Italy is confessedly “in difficulties” ; 
the German Emperor seems desirous of negotiating 
a disarmament ; and Jules Simon, on the French 
side, is advocating a year’s training instead of three, 
so as to halve the military expenditure. The State, 
like a large family, cannot afford to keep its boys 
too long without their earning anything ; the sacri- 
fice in according them their schooltime was great, 
but this further course of calisthenics, with a 
possibly tragic termination, is proving too expen- 
sive to be borne. The country lads leave the fields 
never to return thither, but stay in the towns to 
swell the ranks of the disaffected. _It is also to be 
feared that this military mania is a continual 
menace. Lessons in self-defence cannot be taken 
for very long without a desire to put them to 
practical use—in other words, these excessive arma- 
ments may lead to the war which all are so 
anxious to postpone ; but as the French are the 
nation most likely to be affected with this exu- 
berance, it is obvious that this danger could be 
avoided at once by their disbanding the army 
which has brought the burden upon themselves 
and the rest of Europe. 

What the burden amounts to is not easy to say ; 
but if we accept the estimate that the community 
loses £40 a year for every man under arms, we 
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have a further sum of £120,000,000 to add 
to the expenditure of £146,000,000; and this 
would mean that it costs the whole of Europe 
about three-quarters of a million a day to keep 
itself ready for war. 

Austria, which does its work more cheaply than 
the more westerly Powers, spends over ten millions 
a year on its army, and a million on its navy, and 
every year takes away from their trades and pro- 
fessions about 120,000 young men, to keep them 
for three years in the active army, and then 
transfer them to the landwehr for ten years, whence 
they are transferred to the landsturm for another 
ten years. But this is notall. Service is universal ; 
all must serve ; there is no such thing as a ballot 
with lucky numbers, and so on; no great Power 
can afford to do that nowadays. Those who do 
not join the army must join the reserve, so that 
every man from his nineteenth to his forty-second 
year must be in the army, the navy, the reserve, 
the landwehr, or the landsturm. In war time the 
regular army is expected to number 1,753,000 
men, and the landsturm 4,000,000. In peace time 
the warriors form 84 per cent. of the population. 

Italy spends over thirteen millions a year on its 
army and navy, of which nearly four millions are 
devoted to its navy. Italy also claims all its men, 
who have to serve their country in some way from 
their twentieth to their thirty-ninth year ; but how 
they serve it is decided by lot. Nearly 100,000 
of them are required for the regular army, the rest 
join either the mobile militia or the permanent 
militia. The “recruit crop” amounts to over 
320,000 young men a year, and the army on a 
peace footing numbered last May 278,000, with 
over half a million in the mobile militia, and 
1,651,000 in the territorial militia. Its war strength 
in peace time is 9 per cent. of its population. 

Between Italy and Germany there is a wide 
interval in expenditure. Germany spends over 
twenty-one millions on its army, and about two 
and a half millions on its navy. Here, again, all 
must serve, and the numbers taken for the regular 
army depend on the state of the finances, the men 
net chosen as regulars being assigned to the 
Ersatz, so as to be ready when called upon. The 
German is liable for service in the army or navy 
when he is seventeen, but he is not called up until 
he is twenty. If he is chosen for the army he 
serves three years with the army and four in the 
reserve ; if he goes to the Ersatz he has to serve 
twelve years there before being transferred to the 
landsturm ; and no German is free of the land- 
sturm until he is forty-five. The army numbers 
486,983 men without counting its officers ; and in 
case of invasion would have three millions under 
arms. In peace time its warriors form ten per cent. 
of the population. 

Next to Germany in its war budget, spending 
some ten millions more, is Great Britain ; but as we 
have kept ourselves out of these calculations, we 
can pass on to France, which has a war expendi- 
ture of something like thirty-four and a_ half 
millions, of which about a third is devoted to a 
navy which exceeds in tonnage as in horse-power 
the whole of that of its mercantile marine. Here, 
again, service is universal. 


From twenty to forty- 
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five every Frenchman must be enrolled in the 
active army or the reserves. In the army he 
serves three years, in the reserve of the active army 
he serves ten years, in the territorial army he serves 
six years, in the territorial reserve another six. In 
peace France has an army of 564,000 men, and 
even its horses number 141,000. If to this we add 
the reserve, we find an army of 2,350,000, behind 
which is a territorial army of goo,ooo, and a 
territorial reserve of over a million. Ata moderate 
estimate France could raise an army of two and a 
half millions of men within a fortnight of the 
declaration of war. In peace time the men in its 
army form 14} per cent. of its population. 

Russia spends about forty-five millions on its 
army and navy. Its European army on a peace 
footing numbers 750,900 men, and on a war footing 
over two and a half millions, its first line amounting 
to 1,355,000. Service is universal, every man of the 
age of twenty-one being liable unless he is a cleric, 
a doctor, or a teacher. Every year Russia has 
870,000 young men to choose from, and of these 
260,000 are taken for the army, the rest going to 
the reserves. They serve five years nominally, and 
are then transferred to the reserve, from which after 
thirteen years they are transferred to another reserve 
in which they serve another five years. In peace 
time these “defenders” form 7} per cent. of the 
population. These are the five great Powers of 
Europe, and among them in the time of peace 
they keep guard with 2,400,000 soldiers, and close 
on half a million horses—the men under arms 
being nearly 1o per cent. of the population. 

But these are not all. Belgium has an army 
of nearly 50,000 men, with a war strength of three 
times as many ; Denmark has an army of 41,000, 
with a war strength of 58,000 ; Greece has an army 
of 24,000, witha war strength of 100,000 ; Holland 
has an army of 20,000, with a war strength of 
69,000 ; Portugal has an army of 34,000, with a 
war strength of 150,000 ; Roumania has an army 
of 48,000, with a war strength of 130,000 ; Servia 
has an army of 20,000, with a war strength of 
100,000 ; Spain has an army of 90,000, with a war 
strength of 115,000 ; Sweden and Norway have an 
army of 56,000, with a war strength of perhaps five 
times as much; and Switzerland has an army 
of 131,000, with 81,000 in the landwehr and 
273,000 in the landsturm, every Swiss who does 
not care to serve having to paya special tax, which 
only yields the State an average income of about 
£55,000 a year. 

Adding these together, we find, as we said at 
the outset, that Europe has three millions of men 
under arms during peace ; and the labour of these 
during the three years they are on the average 
under training represents an indirect loss to the 
community of £360,000,000. The £146,000,000 
a year paid for their training and equipment is only 
a loss in so far as it might have been spent or 
employed productively. Enormous as it is, the , 
state of things is cheaper than actual war. In the 
war of 1870, France alone lost £700,000,000, 
directly or indirectly, and that was £19 per head 


“~~ 
of her population ; she is now paying, directly or 


indirectly, about thirty shillings per head per year. 
W. J. GORDON. 
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ETWEEN Dee and Cree—that is our Galloway. 

A link of Forth were almost worth it all. 

The uninstructed conceives of Galloway as 
but a parish somewhere in broad Scotland. To 
the native it is, as its wild Picts were in the 
national line of battle—the very vanguard of 
Empire. 

When we meet each other far over seas, or even 
in such outlandish parts as Edinburgh, to be of 
Galloway warms our hearts to one another, and 
not unfrequently, we notice, uncorks the “ grey- 
beard.” But when we of one part of that wide 
province meet one another down in Galloway itself 
we are a little apt to walk round each other, and 
growl and snarl like angry stranger dogs at one 
another’s heels. For to the man from the Rhynns, 
the man from the east side that looks on Nith is 
but a border thief. And with regard to a man 
from Dumfries itself, the question is not whether 
any good can come out of such a Nazareth, but 
rather whether any evil can come out of anywhere 
else. 


But we are forgetting Ayrshire. To belong to 
Dumfries is indeed a crime in the eyes of every 
true son of the ancient and independent province, 
but yet there is a kind of pity attached to the 
ignoble fact, as for men who would have helped 
the matter if they had beerr consulted in time, but 
who now have to face the fault of their parents as 
best they may. 

The case is, however, entirely different with an 
Ayrshireman. He is an Ayrshireman by intent. 
For him there can be no excuse. For his villainy 
no palliation. Is there not in the records of 
Scottish law a well-authenticated case in which 
one Mossman was hanged on May 20, 1785, upon 
the following indictment : 

1. That the prisoner was found on the King’s 
highway without cause. 

2. That he “ wandered in his discoorse.” 

3. That he belonged to Carrick? 

The last count was proven and was fatal to him. 
And with good reason. Many an honester man has 
been hanged for less. 

We remember a very intelligent old Galloway- 
man telling us that the reception of Burns’ poems 
in Galloway was much retarded by the prejudice 
against an Ayrshireman, and was indeed never 
completely overcome during the poet’s lifetime. 


Other parts of the country were little regarded 
by the true sons of Stewartry and Shire. ‘There 
were known to be such parts as “ Lanerickshire 
and the wild Heelants,” but they were ill thought 
of. People who said that they had been there 
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were looked on “a thocht agley,” as we might 
look at one who, with no record of conspicuous 
daring, asserted that he had been on the summit 
of Mount Everest. Their accounts of their travels 
were received with conspicuous and almost insult- 
ing unbelief. “QO, ye hae been in the Heelants, 
say ye?” “Ow, aye,—unpha—aye !” 

Edinburgh was known of course. It was a bad 
place, Edinburgh. A Gallowayman only went there 
once. The place he visited was the Grass-market, 
where the King’s representative presented him with 
the loan of a long tow rope for half an hour. 

So that though most of the Galloway lairds of 
any degree of respectability in the olden times 
had had their little bit of trouble ir the days 
before the Union, most of them prefersed to be 
“put to the horn” (that is, proclaimed rebel and 
traitor to the realm and the King’s majesty by 
three blasts upon the horn at the Cross of Edin- 
burgh), rather than come up and run the risk of 
getting their necks mixed up with the “ King’s tow.” 

It was a very far cry to Cruggleton and a 
farther to the Dungeon of Buchan, and the region 
of Galloway was not healthy for King’s messengers. 
The enteric disease called “six inch o’ cauld steel 
in the wame o’ him” was extraordinarily prevalent 
in the district, and anyone who was known to carry 
the King’s writ or warrant with him was almost 
certain to suffer from it. 

It is told of Kennedy of Bargany that on one 
occasion his man John had cruelly assaulted an 
innocent man upon the highway, and was brought 
before the Sheriff Court at Wigton for the offence. 
Bargany appeared to defend his man, and his plea 
of innocence on behalf of John was that the man 
assaulted “lookit like a Sheriffs offisher or a 
lawvyer.” John got off. 


All Galloway is divided into three parts—the 
Stewartry, the Shire, and the parish of Balmaghie. 
Some have tried to do without the latter division, 
but their very ill-success has proved their error. 
The parish of Balmaghie is the Cor Cordium of 
Galloway. It is the central parish—the citadel 
of Gallovidian prejudices. It was the proud 
sanctuary of the reivers of the low country before 
the Reformation ; then it became the headquarters 
of the High Westland Whigs in the stirring times 
that sent Davie Crookback to watch the King’s forces 
on the English border. From its Clachanpluck 
every single man marched away to Rullion Green, 
very few ever returning from the dowsing they got 
on Pentland side from grim long-bearded Dalzyell. 
It was the parish that for many years defied indis- 
criminately law courts and Church courts, and 
which kept Macmillan, the first minister of the 
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Cameronian societies, in enjoyment of kirk, 
glebe, and manse in spite of the invasion of the 
emissaries of Court of Session and the fulminations 
of the Erastian Presbytery of Kirkcudbright. 

Balmaghie was a great place for religious ex- 
citement in the old days, though, as one of the 
historians of the county says, it is remarkable with 
what calmness the people of Balmaghie have often 
taken the matter since. 

The adjoining parts of Galloway—the Stewartry 
and the Shire—are also important in their way. 
They cannot all be Balmaghies, but they do very 
well. The Stewartry was in ancient time the more 
important of these two larger divisions. Its rental 
and taxable value were to the Shire in the proportion 
of nine to five. 

But, strangely enough, it was not proud of the 
fact and has often tried to get the valuation 
reduced. ‘This shows how little conceit of them- 
selves Stewartry men have. If you want to see 
conceit you must go to the neighbourhood of 
Glenluce, and ask who makes the best bee-skeps 
in Scotland. 


Now a word as to time. The eighteenth 
‘century did not begin in 1701 according to the 
received opinion. It began with William of 
Orange coming over from Holland in the year of 
the “glorious revolution,” and settling the country 
down into a smug respectability that for a good 
while played havoc with the old picturesque 
interest. Yet in Galloway there always remained 
elements of special interest, owing to the remote 
and independent nature of the country. 

On the other hand, it was Walter Scott who put 
an end to the eighteenth century. The Waverley 
novels were a great civiliser, and by making the 
old world the world of literature, Scott convinced 
people in Scotland that they were living in modern 
times—for many had lived contentedly all their 
lives and never known it. They were as surprised 
to hear it as M. Jourdain was when he found out 
that for a long season he had been talking prose. 

“Guy Mannering” was the instrument by which 
Scott cultivated Galloway out of the eighteenth 
century. Yet the local colour of the book is slight, 
and to a born Gallovidian hardly recognisable. 
For Scott did not know Galloway. He got Gallo- 
way legends from Joseph Train, that careful and 
excellent literary jackal ; but he dressed them up 
in the attire of Ettrick Forest. He thinks, for 
instance, that the hills of Galloway are smooth, 
green-breasted swells, like Eildon or Tinto ; and 
there is little to show that he even suspected what 
fastnesses lie hid from the ken of the ordinary 
romancer and topographer about the Dungeon of 
Buchan and utmost Loch Enoch. 

So in this wide field of the eighteenth century it 
is not easy to give a general idea of how the people 
of the double province lived. There was indeed a 
great advance in all the comforts of living in Gallo- 
way during the eighteenth century, though not so 
great, perhaps, as during the century now drawing 
toaclose. Let us for a moment look in a general 
and rather picturesque way at the condition of the 
people during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. We do not desire to be too precise or to 
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trouble readers with details. By far the bestand most 
characteristic Galloway book is Dr. Trotter’s “Gallo- 
way Gossip”—an excellent and most humorous col- 
lection, full of originality and pith—of which, alas ! 
only the western or Shire division has yet been 
published. It is permitted to hope that the 
Doctor will not let the chance go by of finishing 
a work so admirably begun. 


The ancient gentry of Galloway, of true Galloway 
blood, were never a very numerous race, and some 
of the greatest names were extinct long before the 
eighteenth century. The Douglases, of course, 
the greatest of all, had had neither art nor part in 
Galloway since the fifteenth century. The great 
house of the Kennedies of Cassilis had also fallen. 
Gone were the days when 


Frae Wigton to the toun o’ Ayr, 
An’ laigh doon by the cruives o’ Cree, 
Nae man may howp a lodging there 
Unless he coort wi’ Kennedy. 


But there were still Agnews in Locknaw as there 
are to this day, Stewarts in Garlies, MacDowalls 
in Garthland, McKies in Myrtoun and in Barrower, 
Maxwells in Mochrum and Monreith, and of course 
there were the great politicians of the time—the 
Dalrymples of Stair at Castle Kennedy. 

In the upper Stewartry the great names were 
those of the Gordons of Lochinvar and Kenmure— 
of Earlstoun, and of Culvennan. On the Dumfries 
Marches the Maxwells held sway, and the Murrays 
of Broughton were rapidly acquiring land in the 
south. 

The baronage were mostly content to live quietly 
on their estates in a kind of “ bien” hospitality and 
good fellowship. One of the big houses could 
account for a sheep a week, besides many pigs and 
an odd “nowt beast” or two, but even in the great 
houses porridge and milk and homely oatcake were 
still the commonest of fare, as they are the best. 
We find, for instance, a Galloway soldier of Marl- 
borough in a far land mourning that in these out- 
landish parts they had neither “ farle of cake” nor 
yet a “girdle” to bake iton. The great houses were 
mostly fenced, and such were the exigencies of the 
time that sieges were not unknown—the gipsies 
and outlaw clans of the hills making no scruple to 
come “ boding in fear of weir” and to assault any 
man’s house against whom they had a grudge. 

The position of many of these Galloway gentry 
was little different from that of a feudal baron. 
Still it was the case that two and three “merk- 
lands ” were granted to likely young fellows who 
would settle down on the estates of a knight, under 
pledge to be his men and breed lusty loons to 
wear the leathern jack and ride behind him when 
he went to leave his card on a brother baron with 
whom he might have a difference. This, says Sir 
Andrew Agnew of Lochnaw, in his admirable 
“ Hereditary Sheriffs of Galloway,” is the origin of 
the phrase, 

** Ye are but a bow o’ meal Gordon.’ 


+] 


This was a telling sarcasm against undue pre- 
tensions to pedigree, based on a tradition that a 
Gordon of Lochinvar, anxious to increase his 
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vassalage, gave any likely looking young fellow 
willing to take his name at least three acres and a 
cow—together with a boll of meal yearly. From 
which it will be seen that the supposed Birmingham 
Radical innovation of “ three acres and a cow,” used 
as a bribe, was really feudal in origin and began, as 
many wise and good things did, in Galloway. 

Still this was a better custom than the proverb 
which is enshrined in another Galloway story, “ Ye 
paid the price for it that the Ayrshireman payed for 
the coo.” The admirable Trotter has the story thus : 
“There was a queer craitur that they caa Tam Rab- 
inson leeved at Wigton, and he had a kind o’ weak- 
ness ; but he had some clever sayings for all that. 
Also, like most Gallowaymen, he disliked the 
Ayrshiremen for what he considered their meanness 
and their undoubted habit of taking people’s farms 
over their heads. One day Tam found a very big 
mushroom, and was taking it home to his mother. 
And when he came to the corner end, a lot of men 
were standing about, and a big Ayrshire dealer of 
the name of Cochrane among them that had the 
habit of tormenting Tam, and trying to make a fool 
of him. Seeing Tam with the big mushreom, 
Cochrane cried out : 

“Hullo, Tammock, what did you pay for the 
new bannet ?” 

“The same price that the Ayrshireman payed 
for the coo,” says Tam. 

“An’ what did he pay for the coo?” asks 
Cochrane. 

* Oh, naething !” 
a field !” 

Which was a saying exceedingly hard for an 
Ayrshireman and a cattle dealer to stomach. 


says Tam, “ he juist fand it in 


The bonnet lairds were a well-known class in 
Galloway, and were mostly the sternest and most 
unbending of Whigs. They were reared exactly 
like the ordinary farmers, but their farms belonged 
to themselves, and their service was given to 
some of the great barons, in return for steadfast 
protection. Some of these rose to considerable 
honour ; for instance, Gordon of Bargattoun, in 
Balmaghie, who on more than one occasion was 
returned to Parliament as one of the representatives 
of the Stewartry. 

The bonnet lairds lived much as the better 
farmers did, but in some things they stood aloof. 
For one thing, they locked their doors at night, 
which no farmer body was said to do in all 
Galloway during last century. They lived in the 
summer time and in the winter alike on porridge 
and milk, flavoured with occasional fries of ham 
from the fat “gussie” that had run about the doors 
the year before. Sometimes they salted down a 
“mart” for the winter,and there was generally a ham 
or two of “ Braxy ” hanging to the joists. Puddings, 
both white and black, were supposed to be an 
article of dainty fare. 

Sometimes the country folk did not wait till the 
unfortunate animal was dead in order to provide 
entertainment for their guests. 

“Saunders, rin, man, and blood the soo—here’s 
the minister gettin’ ower the dyke!” was the 
exclamation of a Galloway goodwife on the occa- 
sion of a ministerial visitation. 
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It is told of the famous Seceder minister, Walter 
Dunlop, that he too liked good entertainment when 
he went out on his parochial visitations. 

Specially he liked a “tousy tea”—with trim- 
mings. 

On one occasion he had to baptize a bairn in a 
certain house, and there they offered him his tea— 
a plain tea—before he began. 

This was not at all to Walter’s liking. He had 
other ideas, after walking so far over the heather. 

“Na, na, guidwife,” he said, “ I’ll do my work first 
—edification afore gustation. Juist pit ye on the 
pan, an’ when I hear the ham skirling, I’ll ken it’s 
time to draw to a conclusion.” 


At the early part of the century the common 
people of Galloway lived in the utmost simplicity 
—if it be simplicity to live du¢ and ben with the 
cow. In many of the smaller houses there was no 
division between the part of the dwelling used for 
the family and that occupied by the Crummie, the 
cow, and Gussie, the pig. 

But things rapidly improved, and by 1750 there 
was hardly such a dwelling to be found in the 
eastern part of Galloway. The windows in a house 
of this class were usually two in number and wholly 
without glass. They were stopped up with a wooden 
board according tothe direction from which the wind 
blew. ‘The smoke hung in dense masses about the 
roof of the “auld clay biggin,” and in lieu of a 
chimney found its way occasionally out of the door. 
But many of the people who lived in these little 
houses fared surprisingly well. The sons were “braw 
lads” and the daughters “sonsy queans.” They 
could dress well upon occasion, and we are told in 
wonder by a southern visitant that it is no uncom- 
mon thing to see a perfectly well-dressed man in a 
good plaid or cloak come out of a hovel like an 
outhouse. 

“The clartier the cosier” was, we fear, a 
Galloway maxim which was held in good repute 
in the earlier part of the century among a consider- 
able section of the common folk. 

Later in the century, certainly, the small farmers 
were exceedingly particular both as to cleanliness 
in food and attention to their persons. We saw 
recently the dress worn to kirk and market by a 
Galloway small farmer in the end of the last 
century. It consisted of a broad blue Kilmarnock 
bonnet, checked at the brim with red and white ; 
a blue coat of rough woollen, cut like a dress coat of 
to-day save that it was made to button with large 
silver buttons ; a red velvet waistcoat with long flaps 
in front, corded knee-breeches, vig and fur stock- 
ings and buckled shoes completed the attire of the 
douce and sonsy Cameronian farmer when he went 
a-wooing in his own sober, determined, and, no 
doubt, ultimately successful way. 


I have yet to speak of the “ ministry of the Word” 
and of the state of religion. Things were not very 
bright in Galloway at the beginning of the century. 
We hear, for instance, of a majority of the Pres- 
bytery of Wigton being under such famas that the 
Synod had to take the matter up ; and in many of 
the parishes of Galloway the manse was by no 
means a centre of light and good example. 
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This was owing to the state of the country after 
the Killing Time andthe Revolution. Many of the 
people of Galloway would not for long accept the 
ministrations of the regular parish clergy who were 
ready to hold fellowship with “ malignants.” The 
society men, Cameronian and other, held aloof, and 
though, till the sentence of deposition was pro- 
nounced against Mr. Macmillan of Balmaghie, they 
had no regular ministry, their numbers were very 
considerable and their influence greater still. They 
knew themselves to be the salt of the earth, and 
we remember that even twenty-five years ago the 
Cameronians of the remoter parts of Galloway held 
themselves a little apart in a stiff kind of spiritual 
independence of pride, to which most of the other 
denominations looked up with a certain awe and 
respect. 

But the effect on the Cameronian boy was not 
always happy. We were in danger of becoming 
little prigs. Whenever we met a boy belonging to 
the Established Kirk (who learned paraphrases), we 
threw a stone at him to bring him to a sense of his 
position. If, as Homer says, he was a lassie, we 
put out our tongue at her. 

But it is a more interesting thing to inquire 
concerning the state of religion among the people, 
than into the efficiency of the clergy. In many of 
the best families, and these too often the poorest, 
religion was instilled in a very high, noble, and 
practical way indeed. Such a house as that of 
William Burns’s, described in the ‘“ Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,” was a type of many Galloway 
homes of last century. 
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Prayers night and morn were a certainty, However 
early the field work might be begun, and however 
late the workers were in getting home. On the 
Sabbath morn the sound of praise went up from 
every cothouse. In the farm kitchens the whole 
family and dependents were gathered together to 
be instructed in religion. 

The “caratches”! were repeated round the 
circle, and grandmother in the corner and lisping 
babe each took their turn, nor thought it any 
hardship. 

The minister expressed national characteristics 
excellently well, but even he of the Cameronian 
Kirk was to some extent affected by the tone ot 
learning in the University towns where he had 
attended the college, and “gotten lear” and 
“understanding of the original tongues.” But in 
the sterling religion of many an old Galloway 
farmer on the smallest scale, who never had fifty 
pounds clear in a year of his life, and whose whole 
existence was one of bitter struggle with the hardest 
conditions, we get some understanding of how the 
religion of our country, so stern and tender, so 
tempest-tossed and so victorious, stood the strains 
of the persecution and the frosts of the chill suc- 
ceeding century of unbelief. In the darkest times 
of indifference there were, at least in Scotland, 
many more than seven thousand who never bowed 
the knee to Baal, and whose mouths had never 
kissed him. 

S. R. CROCKETT. 


1 The Westminster Shorter Catechism. 





A Lover in Bune. 


How shall I praise thee, O sweet new comer, 
June, June, with the flower-crowned head ? 
While warm winds round thee whisper of summer, 
And cool grass welcomes thine airy tread, 
How shall I praise thee whom all things praise 

From dawn to dusk of thy sunfilled days? 
How shall I sing of thy lavish boon, 
June, June? 


The corn-stalk green on the upland furrow 
Waves in welcome its slim straight spear ; 
O’er sandy dunes where the rabbits burrow 
The skylark’s Ave is ringing clear. 
And far in the secret woodland glade 
Another music to thee is made, 
For thine is the runnel’s rippling tune, 
June, June. 





Pink and white with thy rosy guerdon 
In festal garb are the hedgerows gay, 
Pendent globes of the cherry tree’s burden 
Swell and redden from day to day. 
Strawberries blushing beneath thy sun 
Know that their sweetness from thee is won,— 
From thy silver gloaming, thy golden noon, 
June, June. 


These things praise thee, fair month of roses : 
June, June, what praise shall be mine 

In this still twilight that softly closes 
The rarest day of thy days divine ? 
To the world thou hast given this and this,-— 
Me thou hast dowered with my love’s first kiss ; 

My heart and lips know thy dearest boon, 
June, June. 
JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE. 
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THE TOWER BRIDGE FROM 


HE Tower Bridge is the water-gate of London 
and the most striking feature of its river 
scenery. More of a compromise than most 

bridges, it is essentially an elaborate engineering 
device, in which a mass of powerful machinery is 
masked in handsome masonry. Its design and 
construction bristled with difficulties. A bridge 
in a wilderness is a simple matter, for there only 
the ordinary forces of Nature have to be provided 
for ; but in the thick of a prosperous city the 
problem’s dominant factors are those dead weights 
of civilisation known as vested interests, and never 
were vested interests of more influence than in the 
building of the Tower Bridge. 

That the Thames must be crossed lower down 
than London Bridge had long been obvious. How 
was it to be done? Why not a low-level bridge? 
But then the wharfingers and everyone interested 
in the traffic that ends and starts in the half-mile 
of river above the Tower would require com- 
pensation. Why not a low-level bridge with a 
swing section or sections? Because it would 
obstruct navigation in a way that a landsman 
would not perhaps think of. In order to pass the 
bridge, every ship coming up with the flood tide, 
or going down on the ebb, would have to be 
brought up head upon tide, made fast to a buoy, 
and then veered through the opening—a by no 
means easy thing to do, especially in a strong wind. 
“To carry out this operation,” reported the en- 
gineer to the conservators, “the whole space 
between the tiers of ships on either side of the 
river would, for the time being, be occupied, 
occasioning great disturbance and obstruction to 
the passing traffic. To make the side arches or 
openings available for the passage of vessels, some 
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probably three or four of the tiers of ships and 
barges must be abolished. At present the main- 
tenance of those tiers appears essential for the 
business of the adjoining wharves ; not merely of 


‘those to the westward, but also of those to the 


eastward of the bridge. Whether the interests of 
the navigation do or do not outweigh the public 
requirements for bridge accommodation, would 
have to be considered after the wharfingers and 
others interested had had an opportunity of stating 
their case.” And these considerations practically 
settled the fate of all the low-level and swing 
projects. 

But why not a high-level bridge with inclined 
approaches? Because of the cost of the ap- 
proaches and the difficulty of keeping down the 
gradient. Many such bridges were designed for 
the site, but all were abandoned, the best of the 
designs, one of the finest ever put on paper, being 
Bazalgette’s braced arch with a single span of 850 
feet, the roadway of 60 feet width being partly 
above and partly below its soffit. In 1878 Bazal- 
gette had three high-level designs under con- 
sideration, in each of which the southern approach 
was a spiral about 300 feet in diameter, rising in a 
tower that would have occupied all the space 
between Courage’s brewery and Freeschool Street. 
All these high-level schemes were rejected by 
Parliament, some for one reason, some for another. 
A steam ford was suggested, like that at St. Malo, 
a moving platform to run on rails across the bed 
of the river; but that project was hardly treated 
seriously. A steam ferry was suggested, but the 
experiment of the one at Wapping was not en- 
couraging. A high-level iron tunnel was proposed, 
in which the roof was to be flush with the bed of 














the river; but the accommodation it promised 
was held to be insufficient. The same objections 
applied to a low-level tunnel, with the additional 
disadvantage that he who begins a subaqueous 
tunnel never knows when he will end or how much 
money he will spend. Such a tunnel is always 
more or less of a speculation, and it seemed that 
the Tower district was not a place for experiments. 
The tunnel that was decided on is now being built 
under the Thames at Blackwall, but its roadway, 
footpaths and all, will only measure 22 feet in 
width. 

It was in October, 1878, that the late City archi- 
tect proposed the bridge on the bascule principle 
which Mr. Wolfe Barry developed into the present 
structure, of which, since Sir Horace Jones’s death 
in 1887, he has been engineer-in-chief. Parlia- 
mentary sanction for it was obtained in 1885, after 
a determined opposition that extended over twenty 
meetings of a select committee ; but it was so 
obviously an honest attempt to please everybody, 
that the City triumphed at last, and its long drain 
of preliminary expenditure came to an end—the 
procuring of an Act of Parliament by a public body 
for a public improvement being, under present cir- 
cumstances, like the building of a subaqueous 
tunnel, in that no one knows how much it may 
cost. Here was a bridge that pleased the high- 
level people by giving them two footways, available 
at all hours of the day and night ; that pleased the 
navigation people by giving them 200 feet clear 
to pass through without any veering difficulties ; 
that pleased the low-level people by giving them 
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easy approaches ; and that pleased the progressive 
people by being evidently convertible into a con- 
venient bridge of the ordinary kind as soon as the 
coasting trade deserts Thames Street and ‘Tooley 
Street—which it most assuredly will some day do. 
It is really a steel bridge, plentiful in curves and 
peaks and straps and angles; but the skeleton is 
effectively clothed in brick and stone in the charac- 
ter of the Tower close by. One might as well 
design one’s sideboard in harmony with the orna- 
ments on the mantelpiece, so great is the dispro- 
portion. You could dandle the white tower on 
either of its bascules and have plenty of space to 
spare between its weathercocks and the footways 
overhead. The white tower is ninety-two feet 
high ; each bascule is over a hundred feet high as 
it stands against the bridge tower when the water- 
way is clear; in fact, you might pack the whole of 
the Tower buildings on the bridge, and yet keep 
within its limit lines. That the design is fairly suc- 
cessful is shown in the bridge being so much larger 
than it looks ; that it is not entirely satisfactory is 
due to the footways forming a broader line from 
tower to tower than the bascules below them or the 
side spans. It looks better on paper than in reality, 
owing to its side spans and abutment towers being 
indistinguishable amid the craft and warehouses. 
The picture which we give shows it at its best ; 
the main towers rising above rigging and smoke ; 
e chains lost among spars and sails ; the bascules 
like huge hands with their backs against the towers; 
the Monument and Bow Church and St. Paul’s 
showing through the gap. Take one of the towers 
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and stand it, foundation and all, in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and its cross would be level with the 
golden gallery, while the footway would come just 
about the springing of the dome. But it is as 
well not to say too much about this, for questions 
would arise as to the number of steps, which might 
prove alarming ; and those who are too timid to 
trust to the hydraulic lifts might prefer finding 
their way round over London Bridge to toiling 
up to such altitudes in order to cross the Thames. 

The maximum load that can come 
on the bridge’s foundation is some 
70,000 tons, and to take this very big 
piers were necessary. ‘The bed of the 
river is London Clay, with here and 
there a patch of ballast on it about a 
foot thick ; and good as the London 
Clay is for resistance, it was thought 
wise not to put more weight on it than 
four tons to the square foot, with the 
result that the settlement up to the 
present has not reached three inches. 
Cannon Street bridge, with five tons to 
the square foot, subsided about the 
same, Charing Cross bridge, with six 
tons to the square foot, subsided three 
inches, but in the case of the Chatham 
and Dover bridge at Blackfriars with 
4? tons to the square foot, and the 
Victoria bridge at Battersea with five tons 
to the square foot, the settlement was 
less. In the case of the Tower Bridge 
it was of importance for the settlement 
to be uniform and slight, as any change 
in level might affect the fitting of the 
bascules, which have to work together, 
and be as well balanced as the see-saws 
from which they take their name. 

The complete bridge is a combina- 
tion of three different principles. The 
side spans are suspension bridges, the 
high-level footways are girder bridges, 
the low-level roadway between the 
towers—the part that opens—is on the 
bascule principle. “This is practically 
the same as that of the medizeval draw- 
bridge, but there are here two drawbridges instead 
of one, and they work on pivots, the pivots being a 
long way out of the centre, so that to get the balance 
it was necessary to load each short arm with 300 
tons of lead and 130 tons of cast iron. These 
balanced bascules, or leaves, are worked hydrauli- 
cally by means of pinions and quadrants, and when 
the leaf is down the butt end of each quadrant can 
be seen filling up what looks like a window in the 
stonework. When the leaf is up the short arm 
sinks into a chamber in the pier. Practically, 
therefore, the central bridge is quite independent 
of the towers, and the bascules, which are the 
distinctive features of the structure, are worked 
entirely from below. All that the towers do is to 
carry the pair of high-level footways and the chains 
of the side suspension bridges. These chains are 
the standing rigging of the bridge ; not only do they 
support the side spans, but they ensure the stability 
of the whole. Starting from their anchorages on 
shore, they rise to the abutment towers, sink to the 
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side spans, and rise to the main towers to take 
each other’s pull through the horizontal girders 
overhead. 

The piers had thus not only to be large in order 
to carry the load of the bridge, but roomy in order 
to take the machinery. They are each 205 feet 
long and 100 feet wide, and together form an area 
about the same as that of the twelve circular piers 
of the Forth Bridge put together. They are 
200 feet apart, and 270 feet from the shore, and in 
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HIGH-LEVEL FOOTWAY. 


70 feet of their width form part of the bridge, 
which thus extends for 880 feet from abutment to 
abutment. To build them was not easy, as 
160 feet clear waterway had to be left during the 
construction of the bridge, and this allowed of 
only one of them being built at a time. Along the 
north and south faces of each a row of four 
caissons, 28 feet square, was sunk, with a pair of 
triangular caissons at each cutwater. The work of 
excavation took place inside these in the usual way, 
divers being employed at first in digging out the 
clay round the sides for the Priestman grabs to 
carry up. Before the water was pumped the cais- 
sons were sunk at the rate of 8 inches a day, but 
this rate was continuously increased until, at the 
final shutting out of the tide, a double shift of 
navvies took them down at 45 inches a day. For 


along time the water was admitted every high tide, 
to be pumped out at the ebb ; and it was not until 
the caissons were 13 feet below the river bed that 
six hours’ work at a time could be undertaken. 
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When they were 19 feet down the men began to 
undercut the clay for 5 feet beyond the sides of the 
caissons, and thus, with timbering, extend the area 
of the foundations, which were formed of a dove- 
tailed mass of concrete, in which the permanent 
caissons, which among them contained a thousand 
tons of iron and steel, remained embedded. 

On the massive granite bedstones capping each 
pier, four octagonal columns were built up, 54 feet 
in diameter and 120 feet high. These were of 
Siemens-Martin steel, like the rest of the bridge ; 
and like the rest were brought here from Glasgow by 
Clyde or Carron steamers, in separate pieces of less 
than five tons each. Sixty feet up, these columns 
were connected by plate girders, 6 feet deep, and 
smaller girders to forin the floor of the first landing. 
Twenty-eight feet higher the middle landing was 
made, and above that came the top landing at the 
level of the footways, which are about 143 feet 
above Trinity high-water mark, and were built out 
on the overhang system from each tower simulta- 
neously until they met in the middle. 

From the land faces of these towers, at the level 
of the footways, slope the chains, which each con- 
sist of only two huge links, the longer towards the 
tower. The middle towers, complete, including 
the foundations, are 293 feet high. The abutment 
towers are much lower ; they are built on the same 
principle as those of the centre, but the octagonals 
are only 43 feet in diameter, and the columns are 
only 44 feet high. As already hinted, they do not 
stand out very prominently, and require 
almost as much looking for as the 
accumulator house, from which the 
hydraulic machinery is worked. From 
these towers the chains are continued 
to their anchorages among the ap- 
proaches, the northern of which begins 
almost opposite the Mint, while the 
south starts from the end of Tooley 
Street, just opposite the Industrial 
Dwellings, and is bordered by Courage’s 
brewery on one side and St. Olave’s 
Grammar School on the other. 

The skeleton of the bridge is more 
complicated than graceful, but it is 
hardly worth while saying so, owing 
to its being so cleverly hidden behind 
Mr. Brunel’s architectural screen. When 
the steel towers had reached a fair 
height, the masons and _bricklayers 
began their labours. To prevent any 
adhesion between the steelwork and = 
screen, the columns were covered with 
canvas, and spaces were left where the 
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of modern times. There are the bridges over the 
Dutch canals, and for years there has been a 
bascule bridge over the Ouse at Selby, familiar to 
travellers on the Great Northern, or, rather, the 
North-Eastern, for the delays it causes, although 
it takes but a minute or so to open and shut 
it. At Copenhagen they have no less than seven 
bascule bridges, the largest of which, with a 
span of 60 feet, can be opened and closed in a 
minute, which is the time in which it is expected 
the Tower Bridge can be worked, although every 
raising and lowering and clearing of traffic will 
probably occasion a delay of five minutes, which 
will occur most frequently during the four hours 
when the tide is at its highest, when the bridge 
may sometimes have to be kept open for fifteen or 
twenty minutes at a time. 

When it is necessary to open the bridge, a chain 
is placed across each pier by the indispensable 
policeman. As soon as the chain is hooked on, a 
valve is opened allowing water to enter a small 
cylinder, by the action of which the chain is 
tightened up. This cylinder is in connection with 
the hydraulic apparatus below, and so acts upon it 
that the men in charge of the machinery are unable 
to withdraw the bolts at the ends of the moving 
leaves until the chain is in position. Then the foot 
traffic is diverted overhead, and those who do not 
care to use the two lifts in each tower, which are 
each 14 feet by 54 feet in area and g feet high, 
and accomplish twenty-five journeys each way in 
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Strains and stresses were most likely tO ss. MAIN Pivor. F. STAY TO HOLD BRIDGE STEADY WHEN 
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come. In all the columns manholes DRAWBRIDGS. G SOLID BRICKWORK. 

were left, so that they can be painted D. QUADRANT WITH RACKS. H. SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 


inside whenever necessary ; and in every 

place where further painting is impossible the steel 
was coated with Portland cement. Altogether some 
20,0co tons of cement were used in the complete 
bridge, and this, with 31,000,000 bricks, 235,000 
cubic feet of granite and Portland stone, 70,000 
cubic yards of concrete, and 14,000 tons of steel, 
make up an exceptionally large bill of quantities. 
It is, of course, not the first bascule bridge even 





an hour, can use the steel stairs, in which the foot- 
hold is assured by filling their interstices with lead. 

Over London Bridge there go, on an average, 
seventy-five passengers and fifteen vehicles a minute, 
taking the twenty-four hours round. Altogether it 
is expected that the Tower Bridge will be open 
about a couple of hours a day, during which twenty- 
two vessels will probably pass ; so that taking its 

















traffic at a third that over the older bridge, we may 
expect that about 600 vehicles endeavouring to 
cross it will meet with a temporary block, and about 
3,000 foot-passengers will have to use the high-level 
footways, that many will try by choice for the sake 
of the view. ‘This may of course be an exaggerated 
estimate, and under any circumstances it may take 
time for the new route over the river to be a popular 
one. Like the Thames Embankment, it will probably 
be years before it is as fully used as it might be, 
owing to the native disinclination of a van-driver to 
try a new road. 

London Bridge is 54 feet wide ; the Tower Bridge 
on the shore spans is 60 feet wide, but between the 
main towers the width is reduced to 49 feet. Old 
London Bridge, the one that lasted for centuries, 
was 40 feet wide, and, curiously enough, had a 
bascule in the middle. This bridge, begun by 
Peter of Colechurch in 1176, as a sort of memorial 
of Becket, who was killed half a dozen years before, 
was endowed with certain lands which are still 
known as the Bridge House Estates, and which, 
owing to gradually increasing value, have yielded 
sufficient surplus not only to build the present 
London Bridge, but the present Blackfriars, and 
this new bridge at the Tower. 

London Bridge cost £425,000, but its approaches 
cost a million—about as much as the Tower Bridge 
has done asit nowstands, with the roadway complete 
from Tooley Street to Little Tower Hill. Of this 
million over a third went to Sir- William Arrol for 
the steel superstructure ; the piers and abutments 
cost over £130,000, the masonry superstructure 
cost £150,000, the Middlesex approach cost over 
£50,000, the Surrey approach cost nearly £40,000. 
The hydraulic machinery, which came from Arm- 
strong’s, cost over £85,000 ; and there is a good deal 
of it, for all the engines are in duplicate, to be ready 
in case of accident, although the bridge is what 
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is known as a lucky one, no serious accident of any 
kind having happened during its construction— 
not even the customary rivet falling from aloft 
to awake the ire of the passing lighterman. 

The main machinery is on the Surrey side. In 
two arches of the southern approach are four 30- 
feet boilers, in the next arch is the coal store, 
in the two next the pumping engines. Close to 
the pumping engines rises the accumulator house, 
containing two 20-inch accumulators, each carrying 
a load of 7oo lb. to the square inch. From 
these the water runs in two 6-inch mains to the 
hydraulic engines in the piers. In each pier are 
two engine rooms, one under each footway, each 
with an accumulator chamber below it, the bascule 
opening coming between them. Low as the closed 
bridge may look from a distance, there is nearly 30 
feet of headway under its centre at high water ; 
and the tide range is 25 feet, so that at half-tide the 
engine rooms are some 40 feet above the river. 

The surroundings are so vast that even at this 
height the vessels and small craft look strangely 
small ; and at high tide, when the steamers come 
through the gate, the big towers dwarf them into 
comparative insignificance, the upright leaves look- 
ing like an open trap ready to crush them in a 
moment. The shutting of the gate is not without 
its impressiveness—all is so quiet and leisurely. 
A little letting in of water, and slowly, very slowly, 
the quadrants begin to rise and the leaves to fall. 
Each of the leaves weighs complete about 1,200 tons, 
but they swing on their pivots as smoothly as a 
child’s seesaw. Delibera‘ely they approach each 
other to meet like huge hands at their finger-tips. 
And over them soon the stream of traffic will 
begin to flow northwards towards the Mint and 
southwards towards the promised new street which 
might bear a worse name than Betterment Avenue. 
W. J. GORDON. 























URNAMES in Ireland, as in all other coun- 
tries, have been introduced in times subse- 
quent to the early and primitive condition of 

life. At first all the members of a sept or clan 
bore the same name. ‘The earliest surnames were 
derived only from personal peculiarities. Out of a 
hundred Kellys, there were Kellys with crooked 
shanks or with strong arms, and the names Cruick- 
shanks or Strong-i’-the-arm, came into existence. 
As population increased, distinctive appellations 
were given from the occupations of members of a 
clan, as Smith or Carpenter, Fisher or Hunter, 
Stewart or Usher. The relationship of members 
of a sept gave occasion for multiplying surnames, 
as O’Connor, the son of Connor ; Macdonald, son 
of Donald ; Peterson, son of Peter ; Gerald, Fitz- 
gerald, and so on. These kinds of surnames are 
common among all nations, whether prefixes like 
O’ and Mac, or affixes and terminals, like son, sen, 
or vich. 

After the distinguishing names drawn from 
personal or mental qualities, or from trades and 
employments, the places or towns where members 
of a clan went to reside or to settle caused new 
surnames to be used. Cornish names were often so 
given, the prefix Z7e,a town, Fen, a head or height, 
fol, a pool or water, forming new surnames to 
numerous British families. 

In later times we see the influence of the Church 
telling upon names and surnames, as Andrew and 
Macandrew, Peter and Peterson. In Ireland such 
words were given as Gilchrist (Giolla Chriost), 
servant of Christ; Gilpatrick and _ Kilpatrick 
(Giolla Padraig), servant of Patrick; Kilbride 
(Giolla Bridghid), servant of Bridget. A variety 
of this sort of surname was formed by the prefix 
Maol, signifying a bald or tonsured person devoted 
to the service of some saint, as Maol Dubhan 
(Maoldun), the servant of St. Dubhan ; anglicised 
Muldoon. 

A familiar example of a surname taken from a 
saint is Macaulay, with its countless variations of 
spelling, common in Ireland and in Western Scot- 
land. In Ireland the name is usually written 
McAuley, or MacAuliffe, the derivation being 
from St. Olave, a saint revered in Celtic and 
Northern countries. The surname of the most 
illustrious of the race, Lord Macaulay, is the 
favourite spelling for Scotchmen ever since Mr. 
Babington of Leicester married a daughter of the 
Highland minister with whom Dr. Johnson came 
in contact during his famous journey to the 
Hebrides. Lord Macaulay was a son of Zachary 
Macaulay, the friend of Wilberforce, and bore the 
name of Thomas Babington Macaulay in memory 
of the transplantation of this branch of the family 
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to England. The older branches of the clan 
remain in the West of Scotland ; and in Skye there 
is also a large body bearing the name. In Ireland 
these servants of St. Olave are numerous, as 
McAulliffes and Macauleys. In Mr. Matheson’s 
list of the hundred most numerous Irish surnames 
he gives McAuley, McCauley, as well as McAuliffe, 
the latter chiefly in Cork, the others in Ulster. 

It may be remarked here that the surnames 
derived from religious associations, and from the 
diffusion of alien races among the old Irish septs, 
are found to be more widely scattered throughout 
the island than are the original Irish surnames of 
earlier or of pagan times. ‘There are surnames 
belonging to Danish, Norman, Scottish, French, 
Welsh, and other nationalities of which we shall 
speak presently, but the ancient Celtic septs, chiefs, 
and retainers form the bulk of the inhabitants still, 
and these native clans continue to occupy definite 
portions of the island, the distribution and localities 
being noted by the Registrar in his tables. Thus, 
the MacCarthys were anciently kings and chiefs of 
Desmond, Southern Munster, and they now reside 
principally in the counties of Cork, Kerry, and 
Limerick, more than half of them being found in 
county Cork. The McCabes were a warlike clan, 
originally in county Monaghan, and subsequently 
mainly settling in county Cavan. At the present 
time they are largely represented in the population 
of each of these counties. Other ancient names 
have spread over all Ireland, such as the Murphys, 
Kellys, Sullivans, and Maguires. 

Perhaps the most popular pages of Mr. Mathe- 
son’s Blue Book are those which give the hundred 
Irish surnames of most frequent occurrence, with 
his comments on the distribution, and comparison 
with similar lists in England. There was a dis- 
advantage in preparing this list, on account of a 
recent Act of Parliament forbidding the full names 
to be published of all inmates of asylums, prisons, 
and public institutions, which in the Census of 
1891 were only given under initials. ‘The Assistant- 
Registrar-General had to confine himself to the 
Registries of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. From 
these authentic sources he has drawn his reports, 
and on the whole the average enumeration may be 
regarded as sufficient for most purposes. 

The ten names heading the list of a hundred are 
Murphy, Kelly, Sullivan, Walsh, Smith, O’Brien, 
Byrne, Ryan, Connor, O’Neill. Murphy stands 
first, representing an estimated number of 62,600 
persons, or 13°3 per thousand of the population. 
Kelly has the second place, representing 55,900, or 
11°8 per thousand. The third place is filled by 
Sullivan, amounting to 43,600, or 9*2 per thousand 
of the population. Inthe hundred surnames a very 
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large proportion will be seen to be peculiarly Irish 
—Reillys, Doyles, Gallaghers, Dohertys, and the 
like. In Scotland it is the same—McDonalds, 
McGregors, Stewarts, Scotts, Campbells, and so 
forth, representing the old clans of that country. 
Scott is only ninetieth in the Irish list, and Mc- 
Donald only ninety-fifth, but in Scotland Scott is 
tenth and McDonald second in the list. ‘The first 
name in the list of Great Britain is of course Smith, 
but it is only fifth in Ireland. In Great Britain the 
second place is held by Jones, its preponderance in 
Wales giving its high position. Williams is the 
third, probably from the same cause. Brown is as 
low as thirty-seventh in Ireland, sixth in England, 
and third in Scotland. Robinson is seventy-third 
in Ireland, and twelfth in England. Clark or 
Clarke stands thirty-second in Ireland, ninth in 
England, and eighteenth in Scotland. Many 
amusing studies may be made of the comparative 
frequency of the surnames in each country. 

In a former report by Major Graham of the 
English Census, he refers to the extraordinary 
number and variety of the surnames of the English 
people. ‘“ Derived from almost every imaginable 
object, from the names of places, trades, and 
employments, from personal peculiarities, from the 
christian names of the fathers, from objects in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, from things animate 
and inanimate, their varied character is as remark- 
able as their singularity is often striking. Some of 
the terms are so odd and even ridiculous, that they 
must have had their origin in nicknames or sodriguets 
which neither the first bearers nor their posterity 
could avoid.” Major Graham also referred to the 
surnames in Wales as being more simple, the name 
of the father or chief being the principal source of 
a new surname by adding the genitive or possessive 
case. Thus John’s son became Johns or Jones. 
Hugh ap Howell gave Powell ; Evan ap Hugh be- 
came Pugh. A still more simple derivation was 
the assumption of the christian name of the father 
as the surname of the son. A curious case of error, 
or “jumping at conclusions,” occurred to an English 
tourist at Carmarthen. He found that, at the time 
of his visit, there was an immense export of mush- 
rooms for the large towns of England. Looking at 
the shop signs he read Abraham, Isaac, Joseph, and 
other Jewish names, and hastily concluded that Jew 
merchants in the place were as keen as those of 
Covent Garden in supplying the demands of the 
great English cities. But he soon learned that the 
signs were those of the sons of Abraham Jones, 
Isaac Williams, and so on, the sons adopting as 
surnames the christian names of their fathers, which, 
by the way, are largely taken from the Old Testa- 
ment, as in the days of the Puritans in the seven- 
teenth century. 

To return to Mr. Matheson’s Blue Book ; he tells 
how the surnames were multiplied in Ireland, by 
the successive conquerors or settlers. The Danes, 
who founded the Kingdom of Dublin a.p. 851, and 
‘settled also in Waterford, Cork, Limerick, and 
Wexford, brought unmistakable Danish surnames. 





The Anglo-Normans did the same, as the names 
Fitzgerald, Dillon, Tyrrell, Lacy, and many others 
prove. But, as early as the “ Annals of the Four 
Masters,” it was recorded that the majority of 
Norman families adopted Irish names, sometimes 
owing to intermarriage, sometimes by legal enact- 
ment. The same happened with English settiers 
of later periods, and with Welsh and Cornish 
settlers. In a few places these colonists long 
retained their native names and usages, but for the 
most part throughout Ireland there has been a 
complete amalgamation of race, and it used to be 
said that the English “within the pale” were at 
length Hidernis Hiberniores. ‘The names of the 
Scottish settlers in Ulster, and of the Huguenots, 
French and Flemish, who came to Ireland after 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, have remained 
unchanged to our own day. Johnstone, Reid, 
Campbell, and La Touche, De Blacquiere, De 
Vignolles, Lefroy, are examples of such surnames. 
Many lesser sources of nomenclature are described 
in the Blue Book, such as German Palatinate, 
Spanish, Cornish, and latterly Jewish. Of the last 
race there have always been a few in Dublin, but 
recently the Marriage and Birth Indexes show a 
large accession. In fact there is now a Jewish 
Quarter on the south side of the city, with several 
synagogues, and numerous Russian and Polish as 
well as German Jews. 

We must refrain from further quotation from Mr. 
Matheson’s most interesting book, which has every- 
where been received with approval. The facts 
touch upon far wider than Irish history. For 
instance, regarding the name of Murphy, first in 
the list, we are told that it is an anglicised contrac- 
tion or corruption of MacMurrough, the old royal 
family of Leinster. On the death of the last king, 
his rights passed by law to his daughter, Eva, wife 
of Richard de Clare, Earl of Pembroke, known to 
all as “Strongbow.” We are told also that sur- 
names, which apparently denote Norman origin, 
may be merely the Anglo-Norman rendering of an 
old Irish or Celtic family. Thus, Lord Castletown 
has stated in a letter to the “ Times,” since the 
appearance of the book, that the name of his 
ancestors was Mac Gilla Phadrig (meaning, son 
of a servant of St. Patrick), and this name was borne 
till an Order in Council by King Henry vu. com- 
manded that an English patronymic should thence- 
forth be assumed. 

One word in conclusion ; the study of this book 
confirms the opinion that no nation in the world is 
more completely “mixed” than the Irish. Ex- 
cepting in the very lowest strata of social life, 
the whole of the classes are so intermingled, in 
the course of ages, that they possess all the best 
advantages ascribed to crossing of breed and in- 
termixture of race. Physical strength and beauty, 
and genius and talent of mind, are conspicuous in 
the Irish people ; and it is only from the com- 
bination of unfortunate influences that the country 
has not held a higher position among the nations 
of the world. 
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BY CHARLES DIXON. 


HERE is a widespread and very popular be- 
lief that the only bird which sings at night is 
the nightingale ; on the other hand, the im- 
pression is just as general that this sweet-voiced 
songster warbles only under the cover of darkness. 
In a great measure the poets are to blame for the 
fallacy ; it is, indeed, surprising what a large 
amount of erroneous natural history has been 
spread broadcast by the writers of songs and the 
creators of poetry. In the present short article an 
endeavour will be made to dispel the halo of 
romance clustering round nocturnal music, and to 
set before the reader the plain facts—interesting 
enough, however—associated with the songs of 
night. 

These nocturnal songsters are by no means con- 
fined to any particular group of birds. The num- 
ber of species that may be said to warble regularly 
during night is certainly small, probably not much 
exceeding half-a-dozen, whilst as many more are 
known to sing more or less fitfully during that 
time. 

Of the birds that habitually sing at night, the 
sedge-warbler and the nightingale are perhaps the 
two most nocturnal. Both birds, however, sing 
sweetly enough at intervals throughout the day from 
dawn to dusk, but their music is most persistent 
during the few fleeting hours of gloom that the 
sun is actually below the horizon. The song of the 
sedge-warbler is particularly charming about the 
middle of May—on the fine, warm moonlight nights 
of this glorious month of flowers and foliage. This 
brown-coated little songster is a summer migrant to 


the British Islands, arriving in them during the 
latter half of April from its winter quarters in Africa. 
Its favourite haunts are the thickets on the banks 
of streams and pools, osier beds, and, less fre- 
quently, hedges and plantations at a considerable 
distance from open water. 


The sedge-warbler is the song-thrush of the 
swamps ; and his notes are even more varied than 
those of that bird, much more persistently uttered, 
and longer in duration. 

One might fancy that the little brown singer, 
hidden away amongst the iris and the osiers, had 
borrowed a few notes from every other songster of 
the grove, and was trying them over one after the 
other in a deliciously sweet and rambling manner. 
For as many as ten minutes without a pause he will 
continue to utter his varied strains, now harsh, now 
sweet, now loud and clear, now low and plaintive. 
Sometimes a few notes are warbled in splendid 
tune, but the sweeter tones are broken and inter- 
rupted by the introduction of chirps like those of 
a house-sparrow, croaks like those of a frog, or a 
long string of chattering cries, which at once recalls 
the song of the wren. Many of the sweeter notes 
resemble those of the whitethroat, the goldfinch, or 
even the rapturous voice of the tame canary. 

When once fairly settled down to song the sedge- 
warbler is not easily stopped. He will continue to 
run through the entire range of his song in spite of 
the noise of advancing steps or even of the stones 
thrown into the thicket to scare him. If compelled 
to change his perch, he often does so singing as he 
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flies, or, for a brief instant, the song is hushed, 
and then breaks out anew in some more secluded 
corner of his haunt. As is so characteristic of the 
song-thrush, the sedge-warbler frequently repeats 
a note, or a series of notes, several times in suc- 
cession before passing into another variation of 
his endlessly changing song. 

When several birds are singing in concert, as 
they often do in districts where the species is 
common, the effect is extremely beautiful to the 
ear during darkness, when surrounding objects 
are hidden in gloom, and all attention may be 
confined to the performance. All night long the 
sedge-warblers sing almost incessantly, but as the 
dawn arrives a marked falling off takes place. No 
one unacquainted with the song of this species can 
ever realise its beauty or its infinite variety ; it 
must be heard to be appreciated. The reed- 
warbler also sings during the night, but it is much 
more locally distributed in the British Islands, 
being absent from the northern and western 
districts. In far more cases than I have here 
space to specialise has the song of the sedge- 
warbler been attributed to the nightingale ; and this 
generally happens in districts where the latter bird 
is either rare or entirely absent—a confusion which 
has led to much popular error in the distribution 
of the rarer species. A person familiar with the 
song of each species, of course, can never fall into 
such an error, for the notes of the nightingale are 
incomparably the sweetest. 


Another very prominent singer of the night is 
the grasshopper-warbler, also a brown, unassuming 
little species, far more often heard than seen, and 
chiefly remarkable for its curious song. __It also is 
a summer migrant to us, reaching our shores 
towards the end of April, and frequenting thickets 
and brushwood, -gorse coverts, and the matted 
hedge-bottoms. The song of this species, which is 
most pertinaciously kept up, cannot possibly be 
confused with that of any other British bird, and 
may often be heard during the warm, still nights of 
May and June. Even in daylight the bird very 
rarely shows itself, being one of the most skulking 
species in our islands. It can seldom be over- 
looked, however, arresting the attention of even 
the most casual observer at once by its extra- 
ordinary voice. The song, if such it can be called, 
is a shrill and rapid trill, almost exactly resembling 
the sound made by a grasshopper, and continued 
in One monotonous tone for a period ranging from 
a few seconds to a few minutes in duration. Whilst 
it is being uttered the bird is usually hidden 
amongst the dense vegetation ; but sometimes, 
especially at night or just after dawn, he will sit on 
a topmost spray or cling to some tall, bending reed 
or slender, swaying stem. At the least alarm, 
however, he drops into the friendly cover below, 
and rarely shows himself a second time. Like all 
other night-singers, the grasshopper-warbler may 
be heard at intervals throughout the day. 


We will now speak more especially of the 
nightingale—a bird which is not, scientifically 
speaking, a warbler at all, but more closely allied 
Its nearest relations are prob- 


to the thrushes. 
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ably the robins. As is so frequently the case, 
the nightingale is an instance of dull-coloured 
feathers being associated with a sweet, entrancing 
song. The nightingale is a very soberly dressed 
little bird ; russet-brown above, and buffish-white 
below, the tail being chestnut, and very con- 
spicuous during flight. 

It arrives in our islands from Africa about the 
middle of April, and takes up its haunt in plan- 
tations, woods, hedgerows, hop-gardens, and 
thickets, where the vegetation is dense and the 
ground more or less swampy. 

The nightingale is one of the most local of 
British birds, seldom being observed north of 
Yorkshire or west of Somerset. This species 
warbles just as sweetly in daylight as in darkness, 
and during the earlier period of its stay with us 
is a most industrious singer. True, during the 
day, when the woods and thickets are full of 
other, if less sweet, songsters, the music of the 
nightingale may not stand out so prominently as 
during darkness, when other songs are hushed. 
For this reason, perhaps, the music of the night- 
ingale is heard to best advantage after sunset. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than their song 
in the cool, dark woods during a May night, 
especially in districts where the birds are abun- 
dant, and where several may be heard together 
singing in rivalry. As well try to paint the lily 
as attempt to describe the song of the nightin- 
gale ; it must be heard to be appreciated in all 
its entrancing sweetness. 


The familiar, homely robin is another singer of 
the night. The habit of nocturnal warbling is 
what we might naturally expect to find in a species 
so closely related to the nightingale as the robin 
undoubtedly is. The wonder is that the habit is 
not more prevalent in the latter species, seeing 
that the bird is to a great extent nocturnal, being 
one of the last birds to retire in the evening, and 
one of the first to be astir in the morning. It is, 
however, somewhat exceptional to hear the robin 
singing in the midnight hours ; he is more of a 
twilight songster warbling in the dusk and com- 
mencing again an hour or more before dawn. I 
have notes of this bird singing at night in March, 
April, May, and October. 


Another bird, to whom precisely similar remarks 
apply is the song-thrush. This species is a 
night-singer, more especially at the period of its 
fullest song, which is during April and May. 
Occasionally, however, it may be heard to sing at 
midnight even in the more inclement months. In 
the same way the whitethroat and the wren may 
be instanced, but their warbling at night is certainly 
exceptional. 


The skylark has been named as a singer of the 
night, but in spite of Milton’s statement that he 
observed its “singing startle the dull night,” I 
should not be disposed to allow it that distinction. 
So far as my observations go, the skylark is one 
of the first birds to cease singing at the approach 
of evening; on the other hand, it is an early 
riser (as Milton’s allusion may mean), yet not ex- 





























ceptionally so, and is rarely heard in song until the 
sun rises above the eastern horizon. 


Very frequently the cuckoo sings well into the 
dusk of the May days, and resumes its music at 
this season with the first glimmer of the dawn, yet 
it can scarcely be regarded as a singer of the 
night. 

There are several other common birds which 
become exceptionally noisy at night, but none of 
them can be classed as musicians. For instance, 
there is the goatsucker or nightjar, whose curious 
churring note is a familiar sound on a summer's 
night on the commons and the heaths ; then we 
may mention the corn-crake, whose rasping cry 
makes the meadows ring again all through the 
nights of May and June especially. The various 
species of owls also keep up a nocturnal concert of 
a weird and startling character ; whilst the wailing 
note of the lapwing, and the cries of many other 
wading birds, sound clearly on the air in such 
districts as the birds frequent. These harsh, 
shrill, piercing, or melancholy notes serve as 
signals between the scattered members of a 
species, or as cries of recognition between the 
sexes, and are of great utility in indicating the 
whereabouts of individuals at a time when the 
sense of sight could be of no avail. 


The mere fact that certain birds sing at night 
is interesting in itself, but the observer of nature 
must not rest content until he has arrived at the 
probable cause of the habit. It is a source of 
indescribable pleasure to wander through the cool 
green woods, or by the reed and willow fringed 
streams, by the light of the full moon, on some 
soft, balmy night in May, and to listen with 
charmed ears to the music of these several singers 
of the night, pouring forth the passion of their 
love, and incited by sexual rivalry to their 
sweetest effort. These glad night-songs fall as a 
soothing balm upon the soul, and act like a 
powerful antidote to the irritating cares and 
worries inseparable from man’s daily life. To 
listen to these unseen singers, hidden away 
amongst the night-wrapped foliage of the wood 
or stream, lends a new pleasure to every ramble 
on an early summer's night, and fills with a 
romantic charm the most prosaic surroundings. 
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Even in the suburbs of noisy London, ever 
groaning under its burden of turmoil and strife, 
the nightingale makes night-time beautiful ; whilst 
on the banks of the Thames, not many miles from 
Westminster, the reed-warbler and the sedge- 
warbler enliven every hour of summer darkness 
with their chattering song. But let us now pass 
from the effect to the cause. It is a very signifi- 
cant fact that all these regular singers of the 
night are nocturnal in their habits—they do not 
remain awake to sing, whilst other birds are at 
rest, but to follow the ordinary avocations of their 
little lives. I am of opinion that these nocturnal 
singers obtain much, probably the greater portion, 
of their food during darkness. Without a single 
exception they are all insectivorous species, and 
either feed on certain creatures that only come 
abroad at night or are most abundant at that 
time. It is, therefore, only natural to expect to 
find these birds most melodious at the time they 
are most active. They sing from no romantic 
prompting of the gloom, fain though the poets 
and the dreamers would have it so to be, their 
muse having inspiration from the most common- 
place of causes. The song-thrush is up and 
singing with the dawn, not from any poetic 
sympathy with the glowing colours of the eastern 
sky, not with any desire to express his joy at the 
rising of the sun, but for the very prosaic reason 
that the snails on which he feeds are most abundant 
at that hour, and rival thrushes, inspired by Iove, 
are challenging him to song from almost every 
tree. The nightingale sings forth his passion all 
the livelong night because the requirements of his 
life demand that he shall pass that period in quest 
of food ; for him the day is just as suitable as the 
night for song and for love, although the love-sick 
maid or dreaming poet may not care to think so. 

It is also worthy of remark that nocturnal song 
is just as much influenced by the weather as the 
bird-music of the day. During cold, wet, or 
windy nights it may be repeatedly remarked that 
the various species that sing at night remain 
silent ; just as diurnal species sing less, or even 
not at all, on cold, inclement days. This does not 
imply that night-birds are asleep if they are 
silent ; they are just as wakeful on rough nights 
as on tranquil ones, yet invariably remain 
songless or nearly so. 





Evening Gong. 


THE night wind murmurs in the poplar tree, 

The white moon sails in deeps of cloidiess sky ; 
The nightingale is singing, all for thee, 

Her lovely lullaby. 


The bright light birds that in the sunshine sing 
Are sleeping now—as thou my bird shouldst be ; 

The spell of night lies soft on everything — 

On all the flowers and thee. 





The lawn is grey with dew; the river flows 
With ceaseless murmur by the willows grey ; 
Soft sleeping now, the lily and the rose 
Wait patiently for day. 


The daisy buds are sleeping—softly curled— 
Soft sleeps my flower at last, upon my knee; 

And the Almighty Love holds all the world, 

As mother’s love holds thee. 
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THE MAN WHO COULDN'T DIG. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE HEATH. 


‘©O, many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the Archer little meant!” 
Scott. 


“ R. HEATH would not advise you to emi- 
grate, I am sure, unless he were going to 
emigrate himself.” 

These words lightly spoken by her brother fell 
upon Elsie’s ear like a revelation. She hastened 
to her own room, her heart swelling and her cheeks 
tingling. What could Arthur mean? Nay, his 
meaning was plain enough ; but what reason had 
he, what reason could he have, for such a sug- 
gestion? The thought that Mr. Heath could ever 
be anything to her, except the kind sympathising 
friend and counsellor which they had all found him, 
had not till now come home to her. He had been 
on terms of intimacy with them at Pierremont. 
As curate in charge of the parish his visits to their 
house during Herbert’s last illness had been fre- 
quent. After the removal to Stonedale, Mr. Heath 
had been serviceable to them as a neighbour in 


many ways, and had participated in their cares and 


sorrows. He was, indeed, almost the only friend 
they had in their altered position, for though some 
of their former neighbours had called, and would 
have shown them attention, those formal visits 
soon came to an end, as might have been expected, 
and without any poignant regrets on either side. 

Mr. Heath had always been guarded in his 
manner towards Elsie, for though attracted to her 
from the day when he first saw her, the difference 
in their social position had made itself felt ; and 
now that they could meet on terms of greater 
equality, Mrs. Tenant and her children were in 
deep affliction, and he could not suffer any 
thought of himself, or any wish of his own heart, to 
intrude upon their sorrow. 

Was it possible, Elsie thought within herself, 
thut she could have seemed to give Mr. Heath any 
encouragement ? She had never dreamed of such 
a thing. So soon after her father’s disappearance, 
with the uncertainty that prevailed as to his fate, 
there seemed to be no place in her heart for any 
other feeling than grief and distress. Mr. Heath 
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must surely understand that. He would not think 
so lightly of her as to suppose —not that it signified 
so very much what he might suppose—except as a 
friend : but could he really imagine that at such a 
time, and under such circumstances, she had been 
thinking of him ? 

And, on the cther hand, had he any thought 
of her, beyond the friendly interest which his own 
kind heart would naturally feel towards those who 
were in affliction? It was a silly fancy on her 
brother’s part, no doubt—a foolish joke. Mr. 
Heath, she was sure, had no such ideas. 

3ut—boys are so thoughtless—what if Arthur 
had by some careless word betrayed his own idle 
speculations to the curate ?—what if he had given 
Mr. Heath occasion to suppose that she was think- 
ing of him—in ¢hat way ? 

Elsie was so confused, so distressed by con- 
flicting emotions while these thoughts passed 
through her mind, that she dreaded having to 
meet Mr. Heath at his next visit, which might 
occur at any moment. Her looks would betray 
her. He would not fail, she thought, to read what 
was in her mind and—in her heart. He had been 
so kind, so full of sympathy in all their troubles — 
almost as one of themselves. 

And then her thoughts went out once more to 
the lonely pit on the hill-side. Would the secret of 
that Death Hole ever be revealed? How long 


would this uncertainty as to her father’s fate con- 
tinue? 

There was that other secret also which Elsie had 
kept shut up in her own heart, and of which she 
hoped and believed that no one but herself had ° 


any suspicion. It was a terrible burthen to her ; 
and she could not whisper it to anyone. The form 
of her father on that fatal night at Pierremont 
standing in front of the old clock on the stairs with 
his hand raised to its index was constantly before 
her. The dishonest, the felonious aet of which 
she had been, as she supposed, the sole witness, 
was not the only thing that troubled her. It had 
led to a feeling of estrangement between her 
father and herself. He had felt himself humiliated 
and had made a grievance of it. He could not 
forget, not only that Elsie had been a witness of 
his crime, but also that the large inheritance which 
he had hoped to secure had been lost in conse- 
quence. 

Elsie could not reproach herself for her part in 
the matter ; but she knew that her father had 
brooded over it with a sense of injury ; and that 
the cares and anxieties which followed so quickly 
upon his son’s death had preyed upon his mind. 

If it had not been for the fall of the rock, which 
could only have been an accident, Elsie might 
have feared that her father, in a fit of despondency, 
had cast himself down into the pit. A thrill of 
terror had passed through every nerve when the 
idea first smote her, and she could not think of it 
even now without a shudder. ‘That, too, would 
have been, in some sort, her doing, if it could not 
be said it was her fault. 

And where was he now, if not lying dead in the 
quarry? What other fate had overtaken- him? 
What other end might he have sought? It would 
have been almost a relief to Elsie if she could have 


known for a certainty that her father had indeed 
perished by an accident, and not by an act of his 
own. 

It was quite out of the question, while these 
uncertainties prevailed, that Elsie should entertain 
any thought of a lover, or that Mr. Heath, being, 
as in her heart she knew he was, in perfect sym- 
pathy with her, should be so wanting’ in good 
taste as to offer her any such attentions as her 
brother had supposed. It was only Arthur’s non- 
sense ; and she was very angry with him, and very 
much displeased. And yet it was not all anger, 
nor all displeasure. 

Seeking relief from such distressing thoughts by 
change of scene, Elsie went out to a pleasant spot 
on the outskirts of the town, known as the Heath, 
There, as she walked about, aimless and _ pre- 
occupied, her attention was attracted by a group 
of children, “a large little family” attended by 
their nurse. The weather was hot; but the 
children did not mind that; and while they 
amused themselves the nurse sat down by the side 
of the baby, which was asleep in its cot with a 
bottle by its side and a pipe in its mouth. 

A bottle and a pipe ; that is how our little ones 
are brought up now from the day of their birth. 
“ May we ne’er want a friend nor a bottle to give 
him,” says the old song; not quite so evil as it 
sounds ; not so bad as the Romulus and Remus 
story with a wolf or a Lupa for wet nurse. At all 
events the baby seemed to thrive upon it; and 
Elsie, stooping over it, touched its little white fore 
head with her lips. 

‘* The little one she kissed, 
Kissed it very gently, 
Which was sucking its little fist, 
Sleeping innocently.” 


The nurse, ready for a gossip, began at once to 
relate the story of the child’s birth, idiosyncrasies, 
and general biography, leading up naturally to the 
parents and their house and establishment, situated 
on the borders of the Heath. 

It’s father, she said, was a manufacturer,—“ an 
‘osier” she called him. She did not object to 
a tradesman’s family herself, but the  chil- 
dren were growing up now and ought to go to 
school; they had such prepawsterous ways and 
habits. “That boy Horace is a regular pickle,” 
she said ; “ just look at him! It’s quite impossible 
to keep him respectable ; he came out clean and 
tidy, and now——” 

Now Horace was anything but tidy. He had 
been groping in a pond for water-beetles, or any 
other specimens of natural history, and was of 
course very wet and muddy. 

“ That’s always the way with him,” said the 
nurse. “ He thinks of nothing but collecting nasty 
frogs and things out of the mud and dirt. Oh, 
don’t come nigh me with your rubbish !” 


Horace, like his baby brother, had a bottle, and 
was looking for a friend who might be interested 
in its contents. Being snubbed as usual by the 
nurse, he turned to Elsie. 

“Look here,” he said, “three tadpoles and a 
newt. I want to find a water-spider and to see 
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him dive. I have read about it in my natural-history 
book—a spider that makes a diving-bell for him- 
self, and goes down in it. Doyou think you could 
find a water-spider for me in the pond? Do you 
like spiders? I do.” 

“'That’s the way he goes on,” said the nurse. 
**Water-spider, indeed ! He ain’t like other young 
gentlemen in his tastes and habits, though he’s 
dressed as nice as any of them, and might be 
equally genteel. He ought to go to school or ’ave 
a governess. He’s wet all over, and we must go 
home now as quick as we can, or he'll catch his 
death of cold.” 

“T’ll take him home, if you like,” said Elsie, 
seeing that the nurse was cumbered with the 
perambulator and the other children. 

“Thank you, miss ; that’s the house.” 

“ What’s your name, little boy ?” Elsie asked, as 
they hurried along together. 

“Spider,” said the child, his eyes and thoughts 
alike occupied with his bottle. 

** Spider ?” 

“Oh, my name? My name’s Horace.” 

* Horace what ?” 

“Oh, Horace Bland ; but I wonder how soon 
these tadpoles will turn into frogs. What becomes 
of the tail when it drops off? What does the tail 
turn into? That’s our house—Heatherside.” 

Bland—Heatherside? ‘These, then, were the 
children of whom Mr. Weaver had spoken to her ; 
this the family for whom a visiting governess 
was required. Elsie had taken a fancy to the 
boy ; he was pleasant to look at, notwithstanding 
his wet and draggled condition at the moment ; he 
had character and intelligence ; he had placed his 
wet hand in hers and talked freely as he ran along 
by her side ; he wanted her to go in with him to 
the house and see his museum and aquarium. 
Elsie thought she would like to have him for a 
pupil, and his sisters also if they were at all like 
him. But she left him at the door and went home 
to talk to her mother on the subject, without 
waiting to see the aquarium or Mrs. Bland. 

“T can’t think why you want to go out teach- 
ing,” Mrs. Tenant said, when Elsie spoke to her. 
“Why can’t you be satisfied at home? Here’s 
Mr. Heath. You can hear what he thinks about 
it.” 

Mr. Heath was the last person Elsie would have 
wished to see just then, or to consult ; but he had 
the privilege of entry at all times, and his hand was 
on the door before she could make her escape. 
She could not raise her eyes to his, and felt the 
warm flush rise to her forehead as he entered the 
room. 

The curate expressed himself in the strongest 
terms against Elsie’s proposition. It was hardly 
fair of Mrs. Tenant to appeal to him in her 
daughter’s presence, letting him know at the same 
time what answer she expected and desired ; but 
Mr. Heath no doubt said what he thought, and 
said it feelingly and warmly. He need not have 
spoken so strongly, Elsie thought, when she was 
alone again ; but she could not be angry with him 
for doing so. She would not have wished him to 
be indifferent. She supposed he was right from 
his point of view, and Mrs. Tenant from hers ; but 
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she could not at once abandon her intention of 
doing something to assist in the housekeeping. 
It was right, as Mr. Heath had said, to show 
piety at home ; but there were different ways of 
doing it. 

Elsie took an early opportunity of calling again 
at Heatherside, and engaged to attend there for a 
certain time every day for the instruction and, more 
important still, the education of Mrs. Bland’s in- 
teresting little family ; and Horace was delighted 
to see her, and took her at once to show her his 
frogs and newts in a glass tank, witha little island 
in the middle and a colony of spiders overhead. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE MAN WHO COULDN’T DIG. 
“Where be thy jibes now ?”—Shakespeare. 


RTHUR TENANT went to his work daily, 
sometimes at Stackpole’s counting-house, but 
more frequently on the line where the new 

railway works were going on, and came home tired 
and “covered with dirt,” as his mother frequently 
remarked, even when, as he would laughingly re- 
mark, there was not much “ground” for the 
assertion. 

Tired? Yes, he was a little tired, he would 
confess ; but it did not hurt anybody to be tired ; 
it was the proper thing at the end of the day. He 
used to be tired with doing nothing when he had 
nothing to do ; that was much worse. And as for 
the dirt—he must get himself a suit of cords or 
moleskin, like other working-men, then it would 
not show. Thus he tried to laugh away his 
mother’s care and trouble of heart on his account. 

Yet it cannot be said that he was happy or 
satisfied. Mr. Weaver never failed when he saw him 
to remind him of that 45,000 due to his mother 
from the insurance company, if only she would 
claim it. 

“Tt’s no use blinking the matter,” he said one 
day, meeting the young man in thestreet. ‘ Your 
poor father lies buried under the stones and gravel 
in the Death Hole; there can’t be a doubt about it. 
You couldn’t do him any harm by proving his 
death. What did he insure his life for, if not that 
his widow and children might have the money ?” 

That was not quite the truth, as Mr. Weaver 
knew very well. Mr. Tenant had intended to 
borrow more money for his own use as well as 
theirs, by a further charge upon his property, and 
this insurance was required as a collateral security. 
But it served as an argument with Arthur, who 
knew nothing of such intentions. 

“Of course we ought to claim it,” he admitted, 
“if only we could prove my father’s death.” 

*‘T have had some talk with Stackpole about it,” 
said the lawyer. 

“With Stackpole ?” 

“Yes. I want him to pump the water out of 
the quarry with his steam-engines. You know how 
many thousand gallons they lifted in an hour or a 
day in that cutting, where the river broke through. 
Machinery can do anything, as he says ; but it 
wouldn’t pay down yonder, that’s his argument. 
He was obliged to do it at the cutting, and it cost 
him I don’t know what. Perhaps you do?” 
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Arthur knew something about it, the wages 
and other payments having passed through his 
hands. 

“No,” he said ; “ I fear it would not pay.” 

But the idea stuck to him, and his mind was 
exercised continually in trying to solve the problem 
how the water might be got rid of from the Death 
Hole, and the dead body of his father recovered and 
interred with rites of Christian burial. 

He searched the books which he found on 
Stackpole’s shelves, and made himself acquainted 
with all the different kinds of pumps and other 
hydraulic machines for disposing of large volumes 
of water. He planned a huge syphon, by which 
the water might, he thought, be brought over the 
edge of the pit and carried down the slope of the 
hill. But the answer to every such scheme, when 
he consulted Stackpole, was always the same—It 
would not pay. 

“ Not but what it might pay in the long run,” said 
the contractor, “ if the stone could be got at. We 
want rough stone like that for our work ; big slabs 
to cover watercourses and so on; and we don’t 
know what there may be of that sort in the pit. 
But it would be a risk, and I have risks enough on 
my hands just now, enough to swamp me almost. 
I’m sorry, Mr. Arthur, but I’m afraid I can’t do 
anything to help you in that direction.” 

He always called him “ Mr.,” especially when 
any of the workpeople were within hearing. 

Among these last was a strong burly Irishman 
named Kelly, who looked upon Arthur Tenant 
whenever he took spade or pickaxe in hand with a 
good-humoured sort of pity, verging on contempt, 
noticing his slender form and the delicate colour 
of his hands, “ nursed in luxury,” as the man said, 
a phrase which he had picked up from some stump 
orator. 

“ Dig ! what’s the use of him trying to dig?” Kelly 
would say. “Why, my little chap, fourteen year 
old, would beat him at that there game in half a 
hour. He wants more weight, more bone, more 
muscle. Look at my little chap !” 

“ He ain’t a very little chap,” one of them replied, 
“and Mr. Tenant is a better man, maybe, than he 
looks.” 

Ben Kelly was by no means little for his age. 
He had lately joined the band of workmen in the 
railway cutting, and bade fair to rival his father 
before long, both in strength and stature. 

“A better man than he looks!” said Kelly. 
“Sure, and he might aisily be that. He can’t 
handle a pick or a shovel, not to do no good.” 

It was Saturday afternoon, and the men were on 
their way to the office in which Arthur Tenant was 
waiting to pay them their week’s wages. Kelly 
received his and looked about for his son, who had 
not yet appeared. The other boys were there, 
ready to follow the men to the pay-desk, but 
Kelly’s “little chap” was not among them. 

Later in the day, as Arthur was walking along 
the line with his dog Crusoe, a small boy met him, 
and looking up into his face said : 

“Are you looking for a shovel, mister?” 

“A shovel? No.” 

“*Cause there’s a shovel a-lying out there a little 
furder on. I seed the handle on ita stickin’ out 
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of the sand-pit. I should ha’ pulled him out, only 
I couldn’t—it were set fast. Give me a penny, sir, 
for telling on ye.” 

Arthur turned his steps in the direction indicated, 
and the boy passed on. In the gravel-pit, under a 
steep bank, he found, as the child had said, the 
handle of a spade or shovel, the greater part of 
which ‘was buried under a heap of gravel. A 
moment’s observation showed him that there had 
been a fall of the soil, and the thought flashed 
upon him that here Ben Kelly had been employed 
digging sand. He had not much difficulty in 
extricating the shovel, and immediately set to 
work with it, to clear away the heap of soil in 
which it had been embedded. He looked round 
him for assistance, but there was no one in sight. 
The thought had struck him, though he had 
scarcely realised it as more than a conjecture, 
that the lad Kelly might be lying there buried 
under the fallen sand. He threw off his coat, and 
set to work with all his strength to dig into the 
heap. Crusoe went to work at the same time upon 
a rabbit-hole not far off. Arthur would have sent 
the dog away in search of help, but Crusoe could 
not understand him. He was intent on scratching 
a hole in the sand, like his master, and had no 
room for more than one idea at a time in his head. 





ar 


“‘GIVE ME A PENNY, SIR, FOR TELLING YOU.” 


Arthur Tenant had to choose between clearing the 
soil away himself and going in search of help. A 
navvy or two would have made quick work of 
it, but if a living man or boy was indeed lying 
there buried, every moment was precious, and 
he went on working by himself rather than lose 
time. 
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Presently the shovel struck upon something hard, 
which proved to be a pickaxe. Now his fears took 
a more decided shape. ‘The tools, he felt sure, would 
not have been left there on a Saturday afternoon if 
those who had been using them had gone away. 
Casting a hasty look around, and shouting once more 
as loudly as he could for help, he applied himself 
again, more vigorously than before, to the task of 
shovelling away the soil. 

A few minutes of this hard work disclosed more 
positive evidence of the catastrophe which he could 
no longer doubt had happened ; a boot was un- 
covered—an old boot, heavy, much worn ; but not, 
as at the first glance he hoped, a castaway—a foot 
was inside it. 

Once more Arthur Tenant looked about him for 
help, and tried to cry aloud as before ; but breathless 
as he was with labour, and with a terrible feeling in 
his throat as if he were choking, the sound that 
issued would have been inaudible at a few yards’ 
distance ; and there was no one anywhere within 
sight or hearing. If the lad who lay there under 
the load of sand and gravel was to be rescued, it 
must evidently be by his hand and by no other. 
Crusoe still refused to be sent away ; he understood 
that something had gone wrong, but would not leave 
his master, and was rather a hindrance than a help 
to him by his attentions. Arthur threw off his hat, 
his waistcoat, and his shirt, the sleeves of which were 
full of sand, and, panting with excitement and half- 
naked, dug with all his strength into the gravel. 
The sand flowed down into the trench as fast as he 
opened it, and fora time the task seemed to be 
hopeless ; but he went on digging and clearing 
away till his arms became numbed, and he could 
scarcely feel the shovel as he grasped it. The 
lower limbs of the unfortunate lad were presently 
laid bare; but the rest of the form was much 
more deeply buried, and it seemed impossible that 
he should be got out alive. Yet the limbs were 
not quite cold: lifeless they seemed to be; but 
some remains of animal warmth were still per- 
ceptible—so at least Arthur Tenant thought. 

Compelled at length to rest, panting and almost 
sobbing with the violence of his emotion, he applied 
himself again after a brief interval to his task. 
Crusoe, who tried with all his brains to understand 
his master’s signs, stood by him peering down into 
the trench, and whining, but refusing to leave the 
spot. Arthur scolded him and struck him in his 
impatience ; but the poor creature stuck to him all 
the more closely, and could not comprehend what 
was required of him. 

Again and again the drifting sand fell down, half 
filling the trench which had just been opened. 
Again and again, when the soil had been almost 
cleared away from the inanimate form, and there 
was reason to hope that the task would soon be 
accomplished, a new fall of earth called for renewed 
exertion. Arthur could no longer wield the shovel, 
and was down upon his knees, raking away the loose 
sand with his hands. He tried in vain to lift or 
draw away the body out of the drift, but the head 
and shoulders were immovable. ‘The narrow 
trench in which he worked grew deeper and the 
sides pressed in upon him. Breathless, benumbed, 
with bleeding hands and bloodshot eyes from which 
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the eyelids could not entirely exclude the sand, he 
went on baling away and throwing the gravel behind 
him over his head, working still without a moment’s 
pause, mechanically, like one in a dream. 

Suddenly he fell, or was struck down upon his 
face, paralysed. He could no more move hand or 
foot, neither could he breathe ; darkness closed over 
him ; a cold heavy burthen pressed him down, 
holding him with irresistible force to the ground. 
One thought possessed his mind in that extremity— 
he was dying, dead, buried. ‘Then he lost all 
consciousness. 

A few minutes later, though he had himself no 
perception of time, he felt warm hands touching 
him ; and murmuring sounds, like broken inarticu- 
late voices, boomed in his ears. Something cold 
was in his mouth and in his throat ; water, he knew 
it as he swallowed it ;a heaven-sent elixir it seemed 
to be ; but he wondered how it came there. His 
cyes smarted terribly ; for he had tried to open them 
and they were full of sharp fine sand. It was like 
a nightmare, very painful and distressing, and he 
tried to rouse himself and wake up from the 
oppressive dream. ‘Then he knew that faces were 
looking down on him and figures bending over him ; 
and then suddenly memory returned, and though 
he could see nothing clearly, and could scarcely 
unclose his eyes, he knew that he had been rescued, 
brought back out of the very jaws of death, out of 
the cold embrace of the grave. 

At last, after repeated efforts, he spoke: “ Be- 

3e-Ben !” 

“Ben,” some one repeated, catching at his meaning. 

“ They’ve just got him out,” another answered. 

“ Dead, though.” 

“T’m afraid so. What dothey say? Hope not?” 

Arthur heard no more. The sleep, the dream 
returned. He was again unconscious, 


CHAPTER X.—WHERE’S BEN? 


‘* Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more.” 
Shakespeare. 


HEN Kelly had received his week’s wage on 
Saturday afternoon at the little wooden hut 
which served as an office, he had waited 

about some time for his son ; and then turned in 
with some of his mates to a public-house for just 
one glass of beer. It did not seem at all strange 
to him that his son had not returned from work 
with the other labourers. The younger men and 
those who had joined the gangs most recently 
were often “ put upon” ; they were told to collect 
the tools, or sent on errands, and seldom got the 
full benefit of short time on Saturdays. Moreover 
there was a cricket-match going on in the neighbour- 
hood, and Ben might have lingered there to watch 
the play. He would turn up presently, his father 
thought. He had no anxiety about him. He 
would just drink a glass of beer and then go 
home. 

But Kelly had a capacity for drink as well as for 
work, and could seldom stop at the first pint. 
He had a weak head, he used to say: a drop of 
anything upset him sooner than it would anyone 
else. The head, with its thick crop of wiry hair, was, 
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externally, quite in keeping with the rest of his 
body ; he could carry a fourteen-foot plank upon 
it, or a skep of gravel which would have staggered 
most men ; but he always spoke of it as his “ weak 
pint.” Whether it was the weak p’int, or the 
tobacco fumes, or the babble of many voices in the 
little taproom, or possibly that other pint which he 
had been induced to take, Kelly grew very hot and 
drowsy, and sat for an hour or more propped up in 
a corner with his head against the wall, dozing. 

He was roused from his stupor by the sound of 
his own name, sharply and loudly uttered. 

“Kelly, I say ; where’s your boy Ben? what’s 
come of him? where is he?” 

“ Ben?” 

“Yes, Ben ; where is he? where was he at work 
this morning ?” 

“Why, gettin’ sand, to be sure ?” 

“Then he’s in the pit now, Kelly. 
been a fall of the bank and he’s , 

“* Buried alive,” another voice blurted out. 

Kelly said not a word, but ran out of the house 
and away at full speed down the line towards the 
spot where his boy had been at work. 

Near the pit he met two men helping along and 
almost carrying between them another form, be- 
grimed with dirt, half naked, the face besmeared 
with blood which was flowing from the nose and 
mouth. 

“Oh, Ben, my lad,” he cried ; “why no: this 
ain’t Ben!” 

“Ben’s yonder,” was the short reply. 
yonder ; what’s left of him, poor lad !” 

Ben was lying on the grass not far off, carefully 
tended by Mr. Heath, whose practical knowledge, 
acquired at an ambulance class, was being turned 
to good account on his behalf. 

Kelly, wild with grief and terror, threw himself 
upon the ground by his son, and would have 
embraced the lifeless form ; but Heath put him 
gently aside with a word or two of encouragement. 
“ His life is in him,” he said ; “ he will be all right 
presently, please God.” 

“Please God and the Blessed Virgin!” cried the 
Irishman, lifting up his hands as if he would take 
hold of the very heavens above him, and pouring 
out incoherent prayers to divers of the saints. 

The boy Kelly had been dug out to all appear- 
ance dead. If Mr. Heath had not been present 
when they dragged him forth, he would probably 
have been pronounced dead, and would have died 
in consequence. But the efforts made to restore 
him by artificial respiration were successful, and in 
the course of half an hour or so Ben was carried 
away in the fashion improvised for such cases, and 
put to bed in the infirmary at Stonedale. 

It was the dog, after all, that had been the 
means of bringing rescue. He had learnt his 
lesson at last, and had run with lightning speed in 
search of help. 

The first person that he met was Mr. Heath, 
talking to a little boy ; the boy had stopped him 
to tell him about a shovel, that was lying some- 
where in a sand-pit, and hoping to get a penny 
from him for the information. The dog, leaping 
upon him and running to and fro, invited him by 
cager and impatient signs to follow him ; and the 


There has 


*“ Ben’s 


boy’s story about the shovel in the sand-pit 
suggested a catastrophe of some kind. One thing 
was Clear : the dog had a story to tell, and he must 
follow the poor brute and learn the meaning of it. 

The sight of Arthur’s coat and waistcoat lying 
on the sand-bank confirmed his worst fears. The 
dog also, scratching and tearing at the earth with 
his paws, showed him exactly where to direct his 
efforts, and with the help of some other men, who 
presently came up, Arthur was speedily unearthed. 

Then it was seen that another form, to all 
appearance lifeless, was lying underneath ; and 
Ben also was rescued. 

Leaving his son at the infirmary after he had 
been assured by the surgeon that no serious injury 
had been sustained, and that the boy would be all 
right in a day or two, Kelly followed Mr. Heath 
along the road towards Mrs. Tenant’s house to 
make inquiries about Arthur ; and as they went 
the curate told him all that he knew about the 
accident, and the part that Arthur had acted in the 
rescue. 

‘An’ I said as he couldn’t dig!” Kelly remarked 
penitentially. 

“He had a desperately hard task, and he stuck 
to it bravely. His hands were torn and cut with 
the sharp gravel; his finger-nails worn to the 
quick ; his eyes, mouth, and nostrils filled with 
sand.” 

“ Lord help him !” 

* He was half-naked, as you must have seen.” 

* Ah! sure an’ I did.” 

“He would have gone on in spite of all, and 
would have dug your boy out ; but another fall of 
earth occurred and buried him also. When we 
found him he was almost dead : you saw him.” 

“Ah ! sure an’ I did,” Kelly gasped again. 

“ He was lying in the trench which he himself 
had dug, and your boy under him.” 

“Lord help him !” cried Kelly ; “and if ever I 
can do aught for him—him as saved my boy’s life, 
and nearly lost his own—if ever I can do aught for 
him—well—I won’t say no more ; it don’t sinnify 
talking—but F 

He stretched his hands high above his head, 
after his manner ; and so doing registered a vow, 
not the less sincere and earnest because it found 
no utterance in words. 


CHAPTER XI.—A BIT OF WRITING. 


** A ceriain portion of uncertain paper.” —Ayron. 


OUNG Ben Kelly went back after a week’s 
rest and holiday to his work at Stackpole’s, 
not a great deal the worse for having been 

buried alive and dug up again; but Arthur 
Tenant’s recovery was much more tedious. 

When he began to get about again, a change to 
the seaside was recommended ; and Mr. Weaver, 
the lawyer, did not fail to take this opportunity of 
again urging upon Mrs. Tenant that she should 
claim the money due to her from the insurance 
office on the death of her husband. 

* You can’t bring him back, you know, by saying 
he is still alive. You may as well give him up at 
once. You'll lose your son next, if you don’t 
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mind. It’s like throwing away a good life to save 
a bad one.” 

“I’m not going to the seaside,” Arthur said, by 
way of diversion. “I’m all right, and don’t want 
it.” 

“ All right ! my dear Arthur! Why you are as 
weak as water. You must have a change—change 
of air and scene. Your doctor says so.” 

“Doctors will say anything,” said Arthur, with a 
laugh. “I shouldn’t care to go away alone, and 
you must stay here to take care of Elsie.” 

“Why can’t Miss Tenant go with you?” Weaver 
asked. 

“She is at Mrs. Bland’s, you know, and comes 
home every evening.” 

“Oh, yes, governessing ; I forgot. 
like it ?” 

“ Makes the best of it,” said Arthur. 

“Tt’s a great pity,” Mrs. Tenant moaned. 

“ A great pity, indeed, and no need for it what- 
ever. ‘There’s five thousand pounds—that life 
insurance policy—waiting for you to claim it. 
The company would be glad to pay it. They 
don’t like these outstanding claims, and Z don’t 
like them. It’s not business.” 

Weaver had his own reasons for being dis- 
satisfied. He had a heavy bill against Mrs. 
Tenant’s estate, and would not ask for payment 
while her means were so straitened. 

“You have only to hold out your hand,” he 
went on, holding out his own significantly, “and 
you might have it—in a week.” 

“T should have to prove—to prove my husband’s 
death,” said the lady, sighing. 

“That wouldn't kill him; neither that nor 
anything else now. It’s enough to bring him out 
of his grave, though, to see how things are going 
with you. That’s what he came for, no doubt.” 

“Came for?” Mrs. Tenant said, looking up at 
the speaker with fear and wonder. The apparition 
of her husband in his “den” at Pierremont, after 
his supposed or actual death in the quarry, had 
been sedulously kept from her knowledge. 

“What he came for, Mr. Weaver ?” she repeated. 
“What can you mean ?” 

“What Z came for, I meant to say, or did say,” 
the lawyer answered. “What JZ came for, of 
course ; but it’s no use my coming. You won't 
take my advice.” 

“You certainly said fe,” Mrs. Tenant insisted, 
only half satisfied with his explanation. Both Mr. 
Weaver and her son were evidently confused, and 
the good lady did not fail to notice it. 

“T’li go and have a ride round the hills,” said 
Arthur ; “that will do me more good than anything 
else. My native air, you know. Stackpole offered 
me his old white pony as often as I like to have it. 
It will carry me nicely that short distance ; and 
don’t be afraid, mother—he won’t go too fast. He’s 
old and broken-winded, and like an armchair to 
sit. I shan’t mind taking him, for he is doing 
nothing ; past work almost, and out at grass.” 

Mounted on the old pony, Arthur went often to 
the hills above Pierremont, and felt himself drawn 
on every occasion to the brink of the stone quarry, 
where he doubted not the body of his father lay. 
Crusoe never failed to attend him on these 


. 


How does she 


expeditions, and seemed to share the general 
impression that his late master was lying down 
below, overwhelmed in those gloomy depths. He 
remembered the hat and the stick which he 
had recovered from the water, and which were still 
in their usual places in the entrance-hall of Mrs. 
Tenant’s house ; and though the dog would go in 
a melancholy fashion to the water’s edge, he never 
plunged in for a swim, nor could he be induced, if 
anyone threw a stick into the pool, to go after it 
and fetch it out. Arthur had not the heart to try 
him in that way ; but there were others who did so, 
and from them the dog turned away reproachfully 
with drooping head and tail. 

Arthur was sitting on the brow of the pit one 
afternoon, looking down moodily at the water, 
when a hand was laid upon his shoulder, and 
turning round he saw old Adam Todd. 

“ Here again, Master Arthur?” he said, “ you 
can’t keep away from the spot. I comes and looks 
at it myself sometimes, and thinks of you and the 
good lady your mother. How is she? How do 
she bear up?” 

“Fairly well, thank you, Todd; she won't 
believe, you know, that my poor father lies—down 
there.” . 

“Well, he don’t, you know, Mr. Arthur. It ain’t 
him as lies there : ‘ The spirit shall return to God 
who gave it.’” 

“'True ; but she will have it that he is still alive, 
body and spirit too. Sometimes I think she is 
almost convinced that it cannot be so; but she 
won't acknowledge it.” 

“Let her alone,” said the old man ; “it will all 
be brought home to her in due time. You don’t 
doubt yourself, do you ?” 

Arthur shook his head sadly. 

“They are like Jordan’s waters to him,” said 
Todd. “If they could divide asunder bya miracle, 
or if they could be drawn off, pumped out, what 
would you see? Only the poor remains and the 
clothes. You would like to see him buried decent, 
of course ; but what do it sinnify ?” 

If Mr. Weaver had been there he would have 
replied to that question, “ Five thousand pounds.” 
But standing on the brink of that gloomy pool 
Arthur could think of nothing but the lifeless form 
hidden from view by the dark water, which gave 
almost a sacred character to the locality. 

They walked away together in the direction of 
the old man’s cottage, and sat down in his garden, 
leaving the pony to browse in the lane. The sun 
was near its setting, but it was still warm and plea- 
sant in the autumn air—St. Luke’s summer, as it is 
sometimes called. A hard wooden bench, backed 
by a sweetbriar hedge, afforded them delicious rest 
after their walk. Mrs. Todd came to the door, 
and called to her husband to come in to supper ; 
and when she saw Arthur, who rose and would 
have gone away, she begged him to remain, and 
even suggested, as if she were taking a liberty, that 
he should drink a cup of milk, and perhaps eat a 
morsel of bread, before mounting his horse. The 
old lady would have spread a separate table for him, 
but Arthur would not allow it ; and they sat to- 
gether at the open door, where the sweet odour 
from the briar hedge was borne to them upon the 
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evening air, listening to the song of the birds and 
conversing together of old times. 

Arthur thought he had never enjoyed an evening 
meal so much. He had a strong appetite, and the 


bread was home-made; the cheese was not Gor- 
gonzola, nor Stilton, but moist and mild, not meant 


ARTHUR CAREFULLY OPENED IT. 


to be tasted only as a relish, but to be eaten for 
a meal; and the table-talk—that was like the 
rest of the entertainment—plain and simple, pure 
and wholesome. 

“You have never had that toadstone back, I am 
afraid,” Arthur said. 

“No, Mr. Arthur; no, sir; that lies—where 
your poor father lies ; but it don’t sinnify—not a 
bit.” 

“It was a pity though,” Mrs. Todd put in; 
“but of course it couldn’t be helped, and—well, 
no ; it don’t sinnify ; it was of no vally like ; only 
as a bit of a queeriosity.” 

“T am very sorry,” Arthur began. 

“Oh, no, sir, you needn’t be sorry,” she went on. 
“It don’t sinnify at all.” 

But it was evident that the old wife regretted 
the loss of her relic, and, disregarding her 
husband’s nods and winks, she could not help 
talking about it. 

“Tt had been in our family, leastways in Todd’s, 
for over a hundred year. Strangers as used to 
visit the hills and the quarries used to look at it 
and wonder ; sometimes they got so hot and fierce 
arguing over it, it did one’s heart good to hear ’em ; 
at other times they would laugh and make a joke 
of it ; and it was always something to talk about. 
Some on ’em wanted to buy it for a show, a 
museum or something ; but Todd wouldn’t never 
part wi’ it. 

“There was a bit of writing along wi’ it,” she 


went on after a pause. “I shouldn’t wonder if it’s 
in the box still—all about where it was found and 
what it was good for ; but it’s such a queer hand 
writing and so worn and faded that I could never 
make it out myself, not being no great scholar. 
Would you like to see it, sir?” 

She went and fetched a little tin box or 
canister in which the toadstone had been kept 
and treasured up longer than anyone could 
remember, Mrs. Todd said—a hundred years 
at least. Although the precious relic was no 
longer there, the written paper was in its place, 
and Arthur carefully opened it and pieced it 
together, for it was worn and parted at the 
foldings. 

It began, “I, John Adams ”— 

John Adams, it seemed, was the man who 
found the toadstone; and this was his own 
account of the discovery, written from his dic 
tation by some one more accomplished than 
himself. 

“T thought it was your grandfather or great 
grandfather who found the toadstone,” said 
Arthur, after he had with much difficulty mas 
tered the contents and was looking through it a 
second time. 

** My great gran’fer,” said Todd. 

* But he calls himself John Adams.” 

“Qh, ah! Adams his name was; why he 
changed it I don’t know ; but it seems, after he 
found this thing they called him Todd to distin 
guish him from other Adamses in the place. 
Many of the folks about here have by-names. 
There’s Much Adams—the name sticks to him, 
though he ain’t a big fellow himself by no means ; 
his father was a tall man and stout, uncommon 

stout to be sure, and: so he got his name. Then 
there’s Skinny Adams ; he’s well matched anyhow 
—as thin as a rushlight and same colour. So 
my gran’fer were called Todd Adams, along of 
the twoadstone. And they dropped the Adams 
after a bit, and I don’t know as I was ever called 
anything else but Todd in a common way.” 

* And I suppose,” said Arthur, “if you wanted 
a coat of arms, like what you see on the carriages 
of gentlefolks, you would have a toad on your 
escutcheon ; or three toads, like the ancient Kings 
of France. They were changed to three lilies 
though, when one of the kings became a Chris- 
tian.” 

“T don’t want no coat of arms,” said the old 
man ; “and if I did I shouldn't choose twoads for 
my scuttle.” 

“I don’t suppose you would. Toads are not 
fair to look upon. According to the book of 
Wisdom some creatures went without the praise 
of God and His blessing at the Creation. If that 
were so, toads may have been among the number.’ 

“T don’t know how that might be,” said Todd. 
“ Ain't we told in the Bible—‘ Everything that 
creepeth upon the earth after his kind, God saw 
that it was good’? Still I shouldn’t have chose to 
be called Todd instead of Adams, nor to have 
twoads for my coat of arms—coat of arms indeed ! 
I shouldn’t care for a coat without arms neither ; 
if it came to that. You can take that there 
dokiment home with you if you like, Mr. Arthur, 
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and read it through at your leisure. It ain’t of 
much vally now.” 

“No,” Mrs. Todd put in ; “not of much value 
now, not to nobody. ‘The twoadstone’s gone ; we 
shall never see that again; so you can take the 
paper if you like.” 

‘Todd made signs to his wife to drop that subject, 
so she retired to the back-kitchen and dropped it 
there, and Arthur put the “dokiment” into his 
pocket, promising to return it some day ; and, 
mounting the old white pony, rode away. 

He sat up late that night reading the paper and 
reflecting on the contents. ‘There was one point 
that fixed his attention. The stone in which the 
toad had been discovered was not taken actually 
from the pit, but from a tunnel or watercourse 
which had been opened on the slope of the hill at 
some distance lower down, with a view to tap the 
water in the quarry and let it runoff. This tunnel, 
it appeared, had been driven for some distance, 
but had never been completed. An accident 
which occurred had led to an interruption of the 
work. ‘Two men had lost their lives by a fall of 
stone in the tunnel. After some time, the effort 
had been renewed ; but as it could not be carried 
on without great peril to the workmen, the owner 
of the pit, fearing a repetition of the catastrophe, 
had given a peremptory order to abandon the 
attempt. 

The idea now occurred to Arthur Tenant that 
this tunnel might be reopened and completed. 
With modern appliances there need not be much 
difficulty or danger ; and if the water in the pit 
could be thus tapped and the greater part of it 
drawn off, the body of his father might, if really 
there, be recovered and decently interred. Not 
only so, but the quarries might again be profitably 
worked, to say nothing of the insurance-money 
which, if their worst fears were confirmed, they 
would be able at once to claim. 

He slept but little that night ; and going again 
early next day to the quarry, he made diligent 
search about the lower part of the hill for any in- 
dication there might be of such an excavation as 
had been described. The ground was overgrown 
with gorse and briars, through which the sharp, 
lichen-covered rocks thrust their rude peaks at 
intervals ; and there was nothing that he could at 
all take hold of to show where human hands had 
been at work. 

Crusoe forced his way in here and there in his 
pursuit of rabbits or other living creatures ; but 
man and dog alike returned from the spot un- 
satisfied. 

Arthur did not fail to tell Stackpole all that he 
had learnt about the unfinished waterway. It 
would be a capital thing, the contractor said, if 
even half the water could be got to run off through 
such a channel. ‘The rest could be pumped up to 
that level and discharged through the same vent. 
He was too busy to think about it just then ; and 
he had no doubt those who had begun the work 
had had good reasons for discontinuing it. They 
would not abandon a valuable quarry unless com- 
pelled to do so. He recommended Arthur to find 
out if possible where the attempt at tunnelling had 
been made, and how far it had been carried into 
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the hill-side. He would ther himself go over some 
evening and look at the place. 

Arthur spent the greater part of his time in this 
quest, taking counsel with old Todd and others of 
the country folk. Much Adams gave his opinion, 
and undertook with some of his fellows to clear 
away the gorse and briars from the spot where he 
supposed the watercourse might be, and a con- 
siderable space was very soon laid bare. None of 
them had ever heard of the tunnel ; they did not 
believe in it; but they were ready to do a day’s 
work for Mr. Arthur, especially with a view to 
opening the quarry again, which would be likely 
to give employment to many of them. 

“Sure, you’re all wrong,” said a voice behind 
them, as they stood. gazing at the devastation they 
had made, and wiping their brows before going at 
it again. “You won't find it hereabout. You are 
not low enough down ; the slope of the hill must 
be took into account.” 

It was Kelly who spoke. Arthur had told him 
all about the place, and he and Ben had come 
there on the Saturday half-holiday to do him a 
service if they could. 

“T have been over here before,” he said, “ to 
look at the place and to reckon up the levels, as 
far as I could do it with the eye. I have been 
used to such jobs as these, you know, and I should 
say as if there’s a hole anywhere, such as you are 
looking for, it will be here, or hereabout.” 

He pointed to a mound on the side of the hill, 
on which stood a fine group of birch-trees, sur- 
rounded by a luxuriant growth of hawthorn, and a 
mass of underwood and brambles. 

“This is about the place I should look to,” he 
said, forcing his way through the undergrowth, and 
opening a path by which Arthur could follow him, 
till they stood upon the mound near its centre. 

“They would not begin upon high ground like 
this,” said Arthur doubtfully. 

“No, sir; but if they dug far into the hill they would 
bring out a lot of stuff, and would throw it down at 
the mouth of the excavation, and so a mound 
would grow up on each side, and in course of time 
the two would become like one. If you take 
notice, sir, you can see that there’s a sort of a valley 
running across the mound, though it’s so grown 
over that you would hardly notice it. This is where 
the mouth of that there tunnel ought to be ; and 
this is where they made it, according to my views. 
I should cut down some of them trees and dig 
right down here, if I was you.” 

“That would be a great piece of work,” said 
Arthur, “and would take a long time.” 

“ Not so very long, sir. One of our gangs would 
soon get into it, ’specially if they was to work at it 
as you did in the sand-pit yonder. Me and Ben 
would come, and bring a lot of our mates.” 

“T wish you would, Kelly. I would pay them 
for their work, of course.” 

“Well, you can give them something, if you like, 
when they have done ; but there’s a goodish few 
of ’em would be ready to give their Saturday after- 
noons for nothing, I dare say, being it’s for you. 
They don’t forget. I'll see what can be done about 
it before another Saturday. I don’t forget neither, 
me and Ben.” 
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CHAPTER XII.—VISIONS OF THE NIGHT. 


**T talk of dreams, 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy.” 
Sharespeare. 


EFORE Arthur Tenant returned home that 
night he arranged with Much Adams and 
two of his neighbours to make preparations 

for the excavators, who were expected to begin 
their work the following week, by cutting down 
the trees and clearing the ground of the under- 
growth near the place which Kelly had pointed out 
tothem. He himself visited the place almost daily, 
and by the end of the week, when the navvies 
arrived, all was cleared and ready for them. 

Kelly had raised a band of volunteers, some 
half-dozen besides himself and Ben, and had 
brought them to the spot with their tools in one 
of Stackpole’s carts, lent for the occasion. They 
were not long in getting to work, and by a proper 
division of labour soon made an impression upon 
the mound. The soil into which they dug con- 
sisted chiefly of stones and rubble, which they 
could readily believe had been thrown up artificially. 
Decided evidence of this appeared before they had 
been long at work, some fragments of crockery 
being unearthed. Then a horse-shoe was found. 
That was passed round and inspected. A good 
token some of them thought it. They had a horse- 
shoe nailed up on the door of the powder-house at 
their own diggings to keep off the lightning, and 
had not been very well pleased with Arthur Tenant 


for removing it, as more likely to attract the electric 


fluid than to afford protection from it. ‘There had 
been a powder-house hereabout, they said, most 
likely, and the horse-shoe had been nailed up to it: 
“they knowed what they was about in those days, 
pretty nearly as well as us chaps now.” 

Presently they met with further encouragement 
in the shape of a broken jug, on the side of which 
the form of fat Toby in all his rotundity was 
distinctly preserved : even the pipe in his mouth 
was as plain as ever, and just like the pipes of the 
present day, only longer than our Irish friends 
were accustomed to use. 

“ He’s been here,” said one of the men, laughing 
and putting the jug to his nose. ‘Toby Philpot 
has been here ; I believe I can smell him still.” 

They worked on for an hour or more, the soil 
tumbling down freely and only needing to be 
wheeled away as fast as they could fill the barrows. 
It was evident that they had begun at the right 
place, thanks to Kelly’s discrimination ; though 
how their labour would end was uncertain. ‘The 
huge mound might, after all, consist only of soil 
and stones from the top of the pit, which had been 
tipped over there by the quarrymen when the rock 
was “ unbared.” 

When resting from work they walked round the 
quarry looking down into the Death Hole and the 
spot where the crane had stood. Some of them 
amused themselves by dropping stones into the 
silent pool and listening to the dull thud as they 
struck the water; but desisted as Arthur approached. 
It was like throwing stones at the dead, one of 
them remarked in a low tone ; the poor old gentle- 


man was down there. No one seemed to doubt 
that the remains of Henry Tenant were lying in 
the Death Hole. 

“They say he went back to the house after 
he fell in and was drown-dead,” one of them 
remarked ; “the housekeeper saw him there, as 
plain as I see you, Jemmy, at this moment ; and you 
ain’t no ghost to look at—not at present.” 

“Tt’s an awful place,” the man Jemmy replied, a 
little taken aback. “I wouldn’t care to pass this 
way at night. One might expect to see something. 
Let’s go down and do a bit more at the job before 
it gets dark.” 

They set to work again, and did not cease until 
“the sun had stretched out all the hills,” and the 
plain lay in shadow. By that time they had cleared 
away a great deal of the loose soil, and had reached 
the solid ground which lay below. But there was 
a great heap in front of them yet to be removed 
before it could be ascertained whether the supposed 
tunnel had any existence or no. They had done 
a good afternoon’s work, however; and were so 
well satisfied with it that they resolved, one and all, 
to return to their work on the following Saturday. 

On that day much greater progress was made, 
and although no such opening as they had expected 
was discovered, there were indications which led 
them to believe that an excavation of some sort 
had been made near the spot where they were 
working, and that by perseverance in their search 
they would come upon it. 

It was late that evening when Arthur Tenant 
reached home, and Mrs. Tenant herself opened the 
door for him, sighing dismally as she observed 
how tired he seemed, his clothes bearing the marks 
of hard work on the hill-side, for which she was 
sure he was totally unfit. 

“What are you doing on the hills?” his mother 
said querulously ; “it is not fit work for you, 
Arthur.” 

“We are getting on capitally,” he replied. “We 
can’t be far from the old drift now. Stackpole has 
been over to look at it, and he thinks we shall find 
it directly.” 

“And when you have found it ?” 

“We shall see how far it reaches, and how much 
more has to be done before we get to the pit.” 

“It was abandoned before on account of the 
danger. Two men were killed there.” 

“That was a hundred years ago. Such accidents 
don’t happen now.” 

“Oh, yes, they do indeed. Why, Arthur, you and 
that boy Ben were both of you buried alive only a 
few weeks ago, and nearly killed.” 

“ Kilt entirely, as Kelly describes it still. That 
was in a sand-pit, and for want of propercare. ‘This 
is quite a different thing.” 

“Oh, Arthur, I had a dream last night, a dreadful 
dream. I thought that I was standing on the hill 
near the pit’s mouth, and I heard a voice crying 
to me out of the deepest part, where the water lay 
cold and dark. It was your voice, Arthur ; I can 
hear it now : ‘ Mother, mother !’ it cried in a sort 
of hoarse whisper. I tried to run down to the 
place where that hole is being dug, but I kept on 
stumbling and falling, and could hardly get on at 
all. I dragged myself along upon the grass on my 
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hands and knees ; and when I got at last to the 
place where you had been digging I saw nothing 
but your feet sticking out of the ground : all the rest 
of your body was buried head downwards.” 

“What did you do, mother ?” 

“T tried to pull you out ; but your shoes came 
off in my hands, and your feet slipped away so that 
I could do nothing to help you.” 

“You tickled them, I dare say. I never could 
bear to have the soles of my feet touched ; and, now 
I think of it, what did you do with my shoes? I 
could not find them this morning when I wanted 
to put them on. What did you do with them ?” 

“Don’t laugh at me, Arthur ; don’t make a joke 
of your mother. It was my dream, not yours. It 
frightens me to think of it. If you go to that hole 
again it will very likely come true.” 

“A dream of the past, mother, not of the 
future ; you were thinking of the sand-pit, not of 
the Death Hole.” 

“ Ah, but I have heard,” said the good lady sadly, 
“that history repeats itself; we may have the 
sand-pit story over again, only worse. Don’t laugh 
at me. I can’t get it out of my head.” 

There were other dreams and fancies which Mrs. 
Tenant could not get out of her head at this time. 
The unguarded remark which Mr. Weaver had 
suffered to escape him about her husband and his 
“coming back ” had taken hold upon her memory, 
and was causing her a great deal of uneasiness. 
“It’s enough to bring him out of his grave if he could 
see how things are going with you,” the lawyer had 
said: “that’s what he came for.” He had en- 
deavoured to recall the words or to give them a 
different meaning, but neither at the time, nor 
afterwards when the good lady was alone, could 
she be satisfied with his explanation. “ That’s 
what Ae came for,” Weaver had said, “ not what Z 
came for,” as he would have had her believe. 
She had noticed his confusion when she looked 
at him, wondering at his words; there was a 
meaning in them which was being kept from her : 
what was it?—to what could he have referred 
unless to some appearance, real or supposed, of 
her husband since his death? She pondered it in 
her mind by day, and thought of it by night lying 
awake upon her bed: it haunted her even in her 
dreams. She seemed to see him standing by her 
bedside, pale and wan, clad in the garments which 
he had worn when she saw him last, going towards 
the fatal pit, the water dripping from him, a terrible 
and ghastly object : 


‘* Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone, 
Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night.” 


She knew it was only a dream ; but the impression 
left upon her senses was so terrible that she feared 
to move in her bed, and yet dreaded even more to 
fall asleep again. 

Had her lost husband really appeared to others, 
not in dreams, but visible to their eyes as they had 
seen him in his life? If anything of this kind had 
occurred it ought not to have been concealed from 
her. And why should he have shown himself, if 
such a thing were possible, to others and not to 
herself? It was a fearful thing to contemplate. If 


. 


he had come once, he might come again. She did 
not think she would be so much afraid of the reality 
as of the dreams which had struck such terror into 
her heart. If he should come to reproach her, 
that would indeed be terrible ; but it might be that 
he would appear in kindness to blot out the memory 
of angry words which had been spoken on both 
sides, even at their last interview when they were 
leaving Pierremont ; or perhaps he wanted to 
convince them of his death, that she and her 
children might claim the benefit of the insurance- 
money, and be relieved from the inconveniences 
they suffered for want of it. Arthur had nearly lost 
his life while in Mr. Stackpole’s service, and was 
now going to work again, though so unfit for it. 
Elsie went day by day to her task as a governess, 
and was looking ill and jaded, though she made no 
complaint. 

These things, Mr. Weaver had said, were “enough 
to bring the dead man out of his grave,” and “ that 
was what he came for.” Had they really brought 
him? Had Weaver seen him? The idea of such 
a visitation, such a client coming in office-hours 
to the attorney’s little dingy room, was grotesque ; 
but what could Mr. Weaver have intended if some- 
thing of that sort had not been in his thoughts? 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE DEN, 


** A false creation 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain.” 
Sha hespea re. 


[* was about this time that Mrs. Tenant received 
a visit from her late housekeeper at Pierremont, 
Mrs. Burley. The house was now let, and her 
services being no longer required she was looking 
out for another situation. 

* You’re looking pale, ma’am, and thin,” she said, 
gazing compassionately at her late mistress, ‘“‘and no 
wonder. Times is changed. This isa poor place for 
such as you to come down to after Pierremont. Not 
as I am sorry to leave that ’ouse myself, and I hope 
the new people as is coming in next week will like 
it better than I do. I have found it very dull and 
lonesome, with nobody in the ’ouse only Mrs. 
Brown, and she away all day, and only coming in 
at nights to sleep. Not as we have been disturbed 
at all of late : never seen nor heard nothing just 
lately ; but I couldn’t forget, Mrs. Tenant ; I couldn’t 


forget.” 
She shook her head solemnly, and sighed and 
gasped. 


“Seen nothing?” Mrs. Tenant asked in alarm. 

** No, ma’am, not since that first time ; you heard 
about that of course ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean, Mrs. Burley.” 

“You never heard of it? Then, Mrs. Tenant, 
not a word more will I speak. Nothing shall in- 
dooce me. I promised Mr. Heath I would not, 
and I never did ; but I thought of course by this 
time, as cther folks was talking, you must have 
heard ; but no, I won’t say another syllable.” 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Burley, you must tell me what 
you mean, you must indeed. 

“No, ma’am, not if it has been kep’ from you ; 
not if you tell me it has been kep’ from you.” 
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“T can’t tell you so until I know what you are 
talking about.” 

“You never heard what happened that evening 
—that same evening when poor Mr. Tenant fell 
into the pit and was drowned ?—how he came 
back to the ’ouse ?” 

“Came back to the house?” the widow mur- 
mured, rising from her chair and standing face to 
face with her visitor, whose arm she seized. 

“Then I will never tell you, Mrs. Tenant. Wild 
horses should not tear it from me. Now be com- 
posed, ma’am, do ; take a little water, and if there 
was just a little drop of something in it—No? Well 
then sit you down upon the sofa. It has given you 
quite a turn. I got such a turn myself when I saw 
it. It was very awful, you may be sure; it was 
days before I could get over it.” 

“Tell me what you saw,” Mrs. Tenant said in a 
peremptory manner. “My husband came to the 
house that night ?” 

“Yes, ma'am, as sure as I sit here this moment. 
I thought of course you knew it, and I was told 
not to say a word to nobody.” 

“Tell me everything ; you must—I have a right 
to know.” 

“ Well, so you have, of course,” said Mrs. Burley ; 
“and as you insist upon it, it was this way.” 

Then she told her mistress all particulars of the 
apparition she had seen--Mr. Tenant coming to 
the back-door bareheaded, and his clothes all drip- 
ping wet, passing straight through the entrance- 
hall without once looking either to the right or left, 
going to his den, and standing there by his writing- 
table for a few minutes, and then disappearing —all 
of a sudden—gone ! 

The circumstances lost nothing by the telling. 
Mrs. Burley was not conscious of misstating any- 
thing ; the facts, as they appeared to her, were 
sufficiently wonderful, and the housekeeper believed 
implicitly that she had seen all that she described. 

“‘T never did see anything of the sort before,” 
she said in conclusion, “and I hope I never shall 
again. If I had known what it was at the time, I 
think it would have drove me mad, stark staring 
mad ; but I never thought as it was anything but 
Mr. Tenant himself alive, come back to look for 
something as he might have forgot. When I found 
that he was gone again, and had never come out by 
the door as he went in at, and no other door in the 
room, as you know, ma’am, yourself, there ain’t—still 
I never thought of nothing, only that it was very 
strange. I had been waiting in the ’all in case he 
should want anything, and had never left it for a 
moment, so he couldn’t have passed through it 
without my knowledge. Still I only thought it 
very curious. 

“ But when I heard soon afterwards that he was 
dead, and lying in the Death Hole at that very 
moment when I saw him in the ’ouse, it made me 
feel so bad, I couldn’t tell you. And if it hadn’t 
been for Mrs. Brown, as happened to be there a 
cleanin’ up, I couldn’t have stopped in the ’ouse 
another minute ; and she has been with me o’ nights 
ever since.” 

** How do you know it was at the same time that 
the—accident—happened ?” 

“The clock struck seven as he passed through 


the ’all ; and I noticed that he started and put his 
hands up to his ears, and quickened his footsteps, 
as if he didn’t like to hear it. I don’t know why 
he should object, but so it was.” 

“Is Mrs. Brown at Pierremont now ?” 

“Yes,ma’am. She is caretaking while I’m away. 
It’s the first time I have been out so far as this since 
it happened, or I should have come to see you 
sooner. I couldn’t leave the ’ouse without some 
one to see after it ; and Mrs. Brown has her own 
things to see to in the daytime.” 

“ Have you told this to anyone else?” 

“Only to Mr. Heath, ma’am, and to Mr. Weaver, 
and to old Mr. Todd. Mrs. Brown may have 
mentioned it to one or two of her people.” 

“ Everyone, then, had heard of it except myself?” 
said Mrs. Tenant. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am, and everybody as has heard 
believes ; they couldn’t do no otherwise.” 

That same afternoon Mrs. Tenant hired a fly and 
drove over to the hills. Her first visit was to the 
grave of her son Herbert, where she spent some 
little time and shed many tears. <A space had 
been reserved by the side of it for herself and other 
members of the family. She could see as she knelt 
beside the little mound the rugged peaks which 
marked the spot where her husband’s body was 
supposed to be lying in the old quarry. She had 
seen him there in one of her dreams—a shape, a 
something vague and solemn, which, with the vivid 
and intense perceptions of a dreamer, she seemed 
to know and feel was his lifeless body. The im- 
pression had clung to her ; but it was a dream only, 
a vision of the night, to which in her waking 
moments she could attach no reality. Yet the 
dream had shaken the belief which she had 
cherished, that he was still alive. The strange 
rumour of his appearance in the den at Pierremont 
had led to further searchings of heart. If her 
husband was really dead, what an injury was she 
inflicting upon her children by refusing to believe 
it! Dreams and apparitions seemed to have more 
weight with her than the evidence which her 
solicitor had told her would satisfy the insurance 
company, or even win a verdict from a jury. 

Mrs. Tenant was now on her way to Pierremont, 
seeking she scarcely knew what—conviction, in- 
spiration ; trusting rather to the chapter of accidents 
than to anything definite. She did not want to hear 
any further particulars from Mrs. Burley, the only 
person who pretended to have witnessed the ghostly 
visit on the night of Henry Tenant’s disappearance : 
she had chosen this day and hour, knowing that the 
housekeeper would be absent. Mrs. Brown opened 
the door to her and curtsied ; but she had very 
little to say to Mrs. Brown. Dismissing her, Mrs. 
Tenant went about the house alone, peering into the 
deserted rooms, taking a last look at the place which 
had been her home for so many years. Passing 
up the stairs, she stood for a few moments before the 
old “ grandfather’s ” clock. It had not been wound 
up, and, like everything else around her, was silent 
and lifeless. The hands did not move, the solemn 
tick of the pendulum had ceased. She gazed on the 
familiar dial as if it were the face of an old friend, 
a witness and a chronicle of all the chief events of 
her happier days. If it could have spoken, what 
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memories might it not have evoked, what secrets 
might it not have told, watching by day and night 
unceasingly from its conspicuous place upon the 


landing! What secrets! Yes; but that did not 
enter into the good lady’s speculations. She knew 
nothing of what had happened there on the night of 
her son’s death, and for the honour of the family 
the old clock would probably not have revealed it 
if ithad had the power. Mrs. Tenant had proposed 
to take this clock with her to her new home at 
Stonedale ; but Elsie had made difficulties, Elsie 
had dissuaded her. She did not understand her 
daughter’s objection, but had yielded to her wish, 
and the clock had been left in the house, together 
with some other articles of furniture which were 
unsuited for their new home and which it was 
supposed the new-comers might be willing to pur- 
chase. 

Retutning to the entrance-hall, Mrs. Tenant, after 
a moment’s hesitation, moved with slow and noise- 
less steps towards the room which she had come 
especially to visit. ‘The door of her late husband’s 
‘‘den” was locked, but the key was in it; the 
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sound of it, as she turned it in the lock, grated upon 
her nerves ; but she opened the door, and, entering 
the room, closed it behind her. 

This room was still partly furnished. The book- 
cases remained, being fitted to the walls. A heavy 
bureau occupied a recess, and a large library table 
stood in its accustomed place before the window, 
the shutters of which were partly unclosed. 

What happened during the few minutes spent by 
Mrs. Tenant in that room cannot be told. Mrs, 
Brown, who was on the look-out behind a swing- 
door which shut off the passage leading to the 
servants’ department, had retreated shuddering when 
Mrs. Tenant entered the den ; but returned to her 
post and waited, watching and listening, to see her 
come out again. 

When the door was opened Mrs. Tenant appeared, 
supporting herself with difficulty. She seemed to 
be “lost,” as Mrs. Brown expressed it, standing in 
the doorway, as if unable to advance, her head 
thrown back, her lips parted and colourless, her eyes 
half-closed, her attitude and features exp-essive of 
doubt, amazement, and alarm. 





——\ 


S. T. COLERIDGE. 


HE literary history of the nineteenth century 
contains few names more illustrious than that 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. His son Der- 

went said that not until his Life should be published 
in extenso, if that were ever possible, would his 
father be truly known, “either in his weakness or 
his strength.” Such a Life may be looked for 
shortly from the pen of the poet’s grandson, Mr. 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge. Meanwhile the reader 
interested in the subject has access to abundant 
sources of information, the latest and most satis- 
factory being a biography prefixed to a new and 
complete edition of Coleridge’s Poetical Works by 
Mr. Dykes Campbell with the modest title of 
“Introduction.” This brief but comprehensive 
narrative is marked by the fullest research, and 
written in a tone at once generous and discrimina- 
tive.! 

It is not the purpose of this paper to give, even 
in outline, the story of Coleridge’s life, but it may 
be interesting to dwell in a cursory way on a few 
significant features of his character and genius. 
In writing, however slightly, of this “ myriad- 
minded” man it is impossible to overlook his want 
of resolute purpose, and the evil that threw a dark 
cloud over the larger portion of his days. 

Endowed with the richest gifts of imagination 
and fancy, with a subtle intellect, with generous 
aspirations, with an unrivalled genius for con- 
versation, or rather for monologue, and with a 


1 The Life has since been published in a separate form, 


winning charm that brought people of the most 
varied characters within his magic circle, Coleridge’s 
life, considering the richness of its promise, must 
be pronounced a comparative failure. It might 
seem cruel to say this, considering how much 
our literature is indebted to him for rare blossoms 
of song and for fruitful thought, were it not that 
he felt it to be the case himself, and acknowledged 
that the “ fearful slavery” of opium had enthralled 
his intellect and his will. 

“T never doubted that he meant to fulfil his 
engagements with you, but he is one of those 
weak-moralled men with whom the meaning to do 
a thing means nothing.” These words are in a 
letter written by Coleridge, and unconsciously he 
describes in them his own character. It is said of 
him that in the road he could not walk straight, 
but would continually shift from one side to the 
other ; and this was also a moral characteristic. 
He could not walk straight. He was a man with- 
vut backbone, and, as he said, was “willing to 
exert energy, only not in anything which the duty 
ofthe day demanded.” 

Much of his life was spent in dreams of what he 
would do, and he seems to have regarded his 
splendid projects as realities. He would speak of 
works as ready for the press of which he had merely 
formed the plan, and to write an elaborate pro- 
spectus of a work was treated by Coleridge as 
equivalent to its production. In the words applied 


to himself by his gifted son Hartley, who had the 
same winning nature as his father, and the same 
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weakness of resolution, he may be said to have 
“lost the race he never ran.” Never, however, 
was he so fallen as to be unconscious of his fall. 

It has been said by Professor Brandl, one of the 
poet’s biographers, that the lack of self-restraint 
may be forgiven to genius, and is perhaps in- 
separable from it. A comfortable doctrine truly 
for the man who knows that his will is weak and 
imagines that he possesses genius. There never 
was a more foolish theory, or one more pregnant 
with mischief. Coleridge, who attributed all the 
failings of his life to the “accursed drug,” was 
under no delusion of that kind. He felt deeply 
the ignominy of his condition, and at thirty-five 
the consciousness of what he might have been, and 
of what he was, called forth the profoundly pathetic 
lines addressed to Wordsworth after hearing him 
read “The Prelude” : 


** Ah! as I listened with a heart forlorn, 
The pulses of my being beat anew ; 
And even as life returns upon the drowned, 
Life’s joy rekindling roused a throng of pains -- 
Keen pangs of Love, awakening as a babe 
Turbulent, with an outcry in the heart ; 
And fears self-willed that shunned the eye of hope ; 
And hope that scarce would know itself from fear ; 
Sense of past youth, and manhood come in vain ; 
And genius given, and knowledge won in vain, 
And all which I had culled in wood-walks wild, 
And all which patient toil had reared, and all 
Commune with ¢hee had opened out—but flowers 
Strewed on my corse, and borne upon my bier 
In the same coffin, for the self-same grave!” 


Mr. Campbell thinks that what Coleridge was 
accustomed to call his “slavery” had begun some 
years before, and that in the first instance—which, 
indeed, is highly probable—cpium was used as a 
relief from pain. In 1802, in his fine ode, “ De- 
jection,” he would seem to have already deplored 
his thraldom. He had lost, he said, the “shaping 
spirit of imagination,” and the happiness which 
gives life to song. 


‘* Joy, Lady! is the spirit and the power 

Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower 

A new Earth and new Heaven, 

Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud — 

Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the luminous cloud. 
We in ourselves rejoice ! 

And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight, 
All melodies the echo of that voice, 

All colours a suffusion from that light.” 


Many years later, in one of the most beautiful 
of his short poems, he deplores the loss of power 
to act, and the privation this loss entailed. 


oe 


All Nature seems at work. Slugs leave their lair-- 

The bees are stirring—birds are on the wing— 
And Winter, slumbering in the open air, 

Wears on his smiling face a dream of Spring! 
And I the while, the sole unbusy thing, 

Nor honey make,-nor pair, nor build, nor sing. 

Yet well I ken the banks where amaranths blow, 
Have traced the fount whence streams of nectar flow. 
Bloom, O ye amaranths! bloom for whom ye may, 
For me ye bloom not! Glide, rich streams, away ! 


With lips unbrightened, wreathless brow, I stroll ; 
And would you learn the spells that drowse my soul? 
Work without Hope draws nectar in a sieve, 

And Hope without an object cannot live.” 


In many respects Coleridge was as helpless as 
achild. With ease he might have made a large 
income by his pen, for, dreamer though he was, he 
could write in the forcible and concise style re- 
quired by the daily press, and was offered at one 
time a good position on the “ Morning Post.” He 
replied that he would not give up the country and 
the pleasure of reading old folios for two thousand 
times two thousand pounds, and that beyond 4350 
a year he considered money a distinct evil. 
Southey made a very similar reply to a like proposal 
from the “Times”; but Southey earned his choice 
of comparative poverty and the country by hard 
labour, whereas Coleridge, who never earned the 
£350 which he regarded as necessary, was forced 
to depend in great measure upon the assistance of 
friends. With a brief and beautiful quotation from 
Mr. Campbell’s biography we shall be free to regard 
the poet under other and more cheerful aspects. 


‘*To my own mind,” says Mr. Campbell, ‘his fall is less 
wonderful than his recovery. His will was congenitally 
weak, and his habits weakened it still further; but his 
conscience, which was never allowed to sleep, tortured him ; 
and after many days its workings stimulated the paralysed 
will and he was saved. A brief dawn of unsurpassed 
promise and achievement, a ‘trouble’ as of ‘ clouds and weep- 
ing rain,’ then a long summer evening’s work done by ‘the set- 
ting sun’s pathetic light ’—such was Coleridge’s day, the after- 
glow of which is still in the sky.” 


Allusion has been already made to Coleridge’s 
wonderful capacity for winning friends and attract- 
ing men of different classes who came within his 
influence. The greatest authors of the century 
acknowledged his intellectual supremacy and his 
fascinating power. Wordsworth said he was the 
most wonderful man whom he had ever met with ; 
Southey discovered in him on the first acquaintance 
“the strongest genius, the clearest judgment, the 
best heart” ; and Charles Lamb, who had been 
his schoolfellow at Christ’s Hospital, loved him, 
I think, with a depth of affection surpassed only 
by the love he bore to his own sister. When the 
friendship of fifty years was broken up by death, 
Lamb wrote : 

**T feel how great a part he was of me. His great and 
dear spirit haunts me. I cannot think a thought, I cannot 
make a criticism on men or books, without an ineffectual 
turning and reference to him. He was the proof and touch- 
stone of all my cogitations.” 


Truly does Canon Ainger say that “the death of 
his friend was Charles Lamb’s death-blow. . . . In 
conversation with friends he would suddenly ex- 
claim, as if with surprise that aught else in the 
world should interest him, ‘Coleridge is dead !’” 
Thomas Poole, of Stowey, a man of remarkable 
sagacity, benevolence, and practical knowledge of 
affairs, bowed also to Coleridge’s sway, and loved 
him with a depth of affection that was sorely tried 
but never destroyed. Poole was suffering, says his 
biographer, under a load of oppression when the 
two men first met, “but the mere contact with 
Coleridge’s genius, the delight and stimulation of 











intercourse with one so highly gifted, was as a 
draught of clear spring water to a man whose 
energies were paralysed by thirst.” Like his own 
“ Ancient Mariner,” Coleridge in his younger days 
at least held his listeners captive. He talked on 
for ever, and, as Hazlitt said, you wished him to 
talk on for ever. 

‘“‘T dined in Parnassus,” Lamb wrote in 1823, ‘ witli 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Rogers, Thomas Moore —half the 
poetry of England constellated in Gloucester Place. It was 
a delightful evening. Coleridge was in his finest vein of 
talk—had all the talk ; and let ’em talk as evilly as they do 
of the envy of poets, Iam sure not one there but was content 
to be nothing but a listener.” 


Wordsworth’s “exquisite sister,” to whom both 
these great poets owed so much, said that 
Coleridge’s conversation teemed with mind, soul, 
and spirit. For the first three minutes she thought 
him plain, but when he spoke the impression was 
changed, and his eyes, she said, had more of the 
“fine frenzy ” of the poet than any she had ever 
seen. No sooner did he and Wordsworth become 
acquainted than the latter took a house in his 
neighbourhood, for even on Wordsworth, the most 
self-centred of poets, the mighty magician had 
cast his spell. ‘The stories of his achievements as 
a talker are numerous, but there is, of course, an 
occasional divergence of opinion. Everybody has 
read of Carlyle’s visit to the sage on Highgate Hill, 
and of his comparatively low estimate of the man 
and of his work. But Carlyle, who could depreciate 
Scott and sneer at Lamb, was not likely to relish 
any speaker who compelled him to be silent. He 
was doomed unwillingly to be dumb upon one oc- 
casion in the presence of Macaulay, and Coleridge’s 
river-like flow of talk must, one can well believe, 
have irritated the philosopher of Chelsea. The frag- 
ments gathered up of the poet’s “ Table Talk” by 
his nephew are a sufficient answer to listeners who 
complained that Coleridge’s talk was beyond their 
comprehension. In numerous cases it may have 
been without any fault on the speaker’s part, and 
many a distinguished man has expressed his pro- 
found indebtedness to the seeds of thought 
scattered by the poet in his Highgate home. 

And as a poet our debt to him is large indeed. 
He wrote much, no doubt, that was of passing 
interest, but his loveliest verse has a dancing 
freedom of movement and an exhilarating music 
that are beyond praise. Strange to say, his trans- 
cendent powers were for a long time unrecognised 
by the public. “ Wallenstein,” the most magnificent 
translation of a poet’s work in our language, fell 
almost dead from the press ; and the “ Ancient 
Mariner,” a poem unique in literature, failed to 
win the admiration of either Wordsworth or 
Southey. To his intimacy with these illustrious 
men Coleridge was disposed to attribute the 
contempt showered upon him by the reviewers. 
They were never, he said, under the waterfall of 
criticism “without wetting him through with the 
spray.” : 

For an ear open to the subtlest harmonies of 
verse no English poet save Milton can be said, I 
think, to surpass Coleridge, and in this respect his 
only rival is Shelley. If “a concord of sweet 
sounds” be the highest poetical gift, Coleridge 
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might be called the greatest poet of his age. But 
such a verdict would be a false one. Neither the 
“lovely marriage of pure words,” nor even the 
imagination, without which verse is vain, will supply 
all that we ask for from the poet. The heart craves 
more, so does the intellect. The poet’s purpose is 
not that of the didactic teacher, but that verse is 
surely greatest which with harmony and imagination 
combines the poetic wisdom that lifts the burden 
from life, or enables us to carry it with a lighter 
heart. This kind of satisfaction is seldom to be 
found in the enchanting music of Coleridge. He 
said once of a sonnet of Lamb’s that it had no 
body of thought ; and this, if we are to seek for a 
defect in verse of such loveliness, is what we fre- 
quently miss in his own poetry. It wants substance, 
and is too mystic and intangible for daily service 
and for a reader’s less poetic moods. Coleridge, 
like Keats, can carry us into a world of mysterious 
beauty or of dreamy sorrow, but he is rarely able 
to walk with firm step upon the green earth. His 
realm is full of fascination for his lotos-eating 
disciples, and it is only when in the mood of a 
dreamer that we can listen with full-hearted content 
to his delicious music. 

This dreamy mood is not necessarily an idle 
one. There are times when the mind needs entire 
rest, and then, by submitting ourselves to the 
witchery of a poet like Coleridge, we may gain the 
refreshment that we need. In such moments his 
song 
‘* Should make all Nature lovelier, and itself 

Be loved like Nature.” 


Coleridge was a philosopher as well as a poet 
and a critic, and although he never produced in a 
complete form the great work to which he some- 
times professed to have dedicated his life, many of 
his fragmentary suggestions have served to stimulate 
thought, if not always wisely to direct it. Books 
with more of life-blood in them were never written, 
and they are wholly free from the false but attrac- 
tive brilliancy so dear to the rhetorician. The 
* Aids to Reflection,” one of his most valued works, 
which, according to Julius Hare, crowns its author 
as the “true sovereign of modern thought,” is 
weighty with serious reflections. It consists largely 
of aphorisms borrowed from Leighton, accompanied 
by comments full of those brooding thoughts which 
stimulate the intellect and move the heart. There 
is in this volume the unmistakable note ‘of sin- 
cerity which compels respect. It is not meant to 
be read lightly, and, indeed, cannot be lightly read ; 
for there is nothing in it superficial, or that does 
not demand the full atterftion of the reader. 

It is rarely that the gifts of imagination and 
fancy are combined with the highest critical 
sagacity, but Coleridge gave a fresh life to the art 
of criticism and broader principles for guidance. 
His comments on literature are always full of 
suggestiveness, always generous, and if in a par- 
ticular instance they fail to satisfy the reader, they 
show him how to exercise his judgment. In 
England it is not too much to say that he has 
created an entirely new school of poetical criticism. 
He has done more for Shakespeare than any 
English writer, and all he has to say of Wordsworth 
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and of the long line of his kingly predecessors is report, the contrast between his frailty and the 

















alive with vital power. Criticism is often regarded _—_ genius that has made him a potent influence in his 
as a subordinate branch of literature, but in century supplies a lesson which may be of service 
Coleridge’s hands it takes rank with the greatest to us all. It will do so without any attempt to 
productions of the intellect. moralise about it. Sixty years have passed away 
To those who have once felt the influence of since “the rapt one of the godlike forehead slept 
; Coleridge as a poet or asa thinker the name calls inearth.” There was light at eventide, and it 
forth many feelings of sympathy and of regret. must then have been a joy for him to feel, as it is 
Troubled, baffled, struggling upwards at times, and _now for us to be grateful, that he left nothing 
, then falling again into darkness, unable, as he behind him which is not pure in expression and 
. once said, to say “ No,” and yet always in writing _ elevating in tendency. 
‘ and speech aiming at what is lovely and of good JOHN DENNIS. 
) 
L 
’ > x =< = 
’ 
; 
5 . 
The Whysfern of Wain. 
L 
t 
: B RIGHT wings, light wings—so soon to fly no more! 
> Bright hopes, sweet dreams—so soon to prove in vain 
4 Sweet rose—-so soon to canker at the core, 
, Fair star of love—so soon, so soon to wane 
5 

What does it mean—the sorrow and the smart— 

The joys that fade ere one may gather them— 

t The bitter taste of life—the way-worn heart— 
a Hands clinging ever to Hope’s fluttering hem? 
f 
Cc : Is it worth while to suffer and be strong, 
, To see so many dreams sink out of sight? 
y . ° P 
" =\ Good is so weak--so mighty is the wrong, 
C And life so hard—so difficult the right! 
y 
r 
S Look up, sad heart, look up, for far away 
4 The perfect fruit of life grows ripe for birth ; 
} » Not here, not now,—but in some fairer day 
| Y i : 
“ / Will come fulfilment for the flowers of earth. 
\- 
9 - 
; Not in thy sight the web of life is spun And who art thou to question of the fate 
S Which to thy sight some day shall be unrolled Of hope or dream, of butterfly or rose ? 
1 Then shalt thou see earth’s grey and black and dun Faith shincs—a star—though earth be desolate, 
] 7 Woven by His hands to Heaven’s brightest gold. Since He who loves thee best - He knows —He knows. 


E. NESBIT. 














AGreat Harriet, Countess of Granville, whose 
Lady's letters (1810-1845) were recently 
Letters. 


published, had a lively and a witty, 
albeit asomewhat malicious pen ; but leaving aside 
her trenchant pictures of society, one is struck by 
certain peculiarities of style, presumably common 
to the set in which she moved. ‘The most notice- 
able and irritating of these is the unnecessary use 
of French, where honest English would better have 
served the end of the writer; the two goodly 
volumes are peppered all over with borrowed 
words and sometimes whole sentences, which look 
odd and uncomfortable, fenced with italics from 
their neighbours. In one quite short letter fifteen 
such aliens are billeted upon the text, and this is 
not written from Paris, where the writer might 
have had some excuse. The same defect was 
observed in the very different correspondence of the 
devoted sisters, Lady Canning and Lady Waterford 
(“Two Noble Lives”), and may probably be set 
down as a passing affectation of the day. Then 
the gush! ‘Those who are happy enough to meet 
with the writer’s approval are “ lovely,” “ adorable,” 
“angelic,” “heavenly.” Best beloveds,” “darlings,” 
“dearest dears,” besprinkle the pages, till we long 
for the reticence and simplicity of the Quaker 
address. It is sometimes rashly assumed that 
slang is a malign outgrowth of modern manners, 
but here—seventy years or more ago—it disfigures 
the correspondence of a great lady, an ambassa- 
dress and a grandmother! Women are alluded to 
as “ Blowen”; “the dips” stands for the diplo- 
matic circle; that cheapest form of wit, the 
bestowal of nicknames, is made lavish use of. 
Louis Philippe is “A/r. Pear”; the Duke of 
Orleans, “J/r. O.”; Lord Brougham, “Jd”. 
Brush” ; Lady Holland, “ Zo//y” ; while we struggle 








vainly to attach their proper patronymics to “ ¢he 
Poodle,” “ the Pug,” “ Punch,” “ Guinea,” “ Silence,” 
“Crust and Crumb,” “ Sheepwash,” “ Cheerful,” 
Shoes,” “Old Fitz,” “ Sugar,” “ Pony,” “ the 
Bear,” etc., etc. But these, after all, are surface 
blemishes, which scarce detract from letters that 
are full of sparkle, keen insight into character, and 
that grow, one is glad to notice, in charity and 
mildness of judgment as the years roll on. 

“ Lady Georgianas” flit across this bygone stage 
in quite bewildering numbers ; when the letters 
that the Lady Victorias of the present day are 
scribbling come to be given to the world, will they, 
one wonders, better stand the criticism of posterity ? 
Will those irhpressions of the hour show the same 
strength of family attachment? will they be as 
bright, as full of fun which is after all more harm- 
less than hurtful, or, dare we hope, more nobly 
mannered, richer in worth and sense, more womanly, 
gentle, and generous ? 


? 


“T am going,” wrote Russell Lowell 
to a friend, “to get up a Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Prepositions. Animals 
have certain natural means of defence. They can 
bite, and prepositions can’t. So beware, my dear 
boy! The Society will be immitigable. It will 
spare neither age nor sex, and will be happiest when 
dancing a war dance on the broken ties of friend- 
ship.” 

Perhaps there is no writer, however notable and 
famous, who would escape prosecution were Lowell’s 
jest carried out. Glancing down a curious list of 
carefully collected blunders in the use of English, 
one is amazed at the good company in which the 


A New Society. 




















common law-breaker finds himself. Certain vices 
have almost become virtues from the sanction they 
have received: eleven out of twelve accredited 
authors will write averse fo instead of averse from, 
as Smollet wrote it, while the colloquialism different 
to has a host of defenders. Addison, fountain of 
undefiled English, was guilty of its use ; Richardson, 
Steele, Cibber, Miss Burney, Southey, Thackeray, 
even the immaculate Zimes ! The same writers, by 
way of variety, occasionally alter the form to different 
than, and De Foe, Coleridge, De Quincey, and 
Newman must also be classed among the delin- 
quents. The vulgarism frightened of, is so firmly 
rooted that scarce even Mr. Lowell’s Society could 
hope to eradicate it. setween for among, has 
suffered at the hands of many bright stars in the 
kingdom of literature. Ay, has been put on the 
rack by Swift and Haydon. Zo is degraded by 
Disraeli, Kingsley, and Miss Mitford. / has been 
compelled to take on its shoulders the task of from 
by three famous people, professor, man of letters, 
and divine, who, as they still live, shall be nameless 
here. But enough. If these, the common words 
of the shop and market, suffer at the hands of the 
wise and learned, how shall we blame the errors of 
the vulgar multitude? In English there are (or 
were, for parts of speech have an odd trick of play- 
ing general post) forty-seven prepositions. Forty- 
seven traps for the unwary! Happy Greeks who 
had only eighteen !—xk. 


A book may be weighty in two senses— 

Bulky Books. i, matter phe aa Dr. Johnson loved 
the books that could be held in the hand or carried 
in the pocket, but in Johnson’s age, and for many 
years later, publishers delighted in folio and quarto 
volumes. After Addison’s death the works of the 
famous essayist were issued by his friend Tickell 
in four big quartos. Pope’s works appeared in 
colossal folios, and Prior's poems in what Mr. 
Austin Dobson calls “one of the vastest volumes 
of verse in existence.” Biographies and other 
prose works appeared on a similar scale, and: the 
book buyer with limited means and room could 
entertain but a few of these gigantic and expensive 
companions. In the early years of the present 
century the poets also flourished in quarto, and Sir 
Walter Scott’s poems, nobly printed at the Ballantyne 
Press, and on paper of stalwart quality, are a delight 
to the reader’s eye still, although for all purposes of 
convenience he will prefer to carry his treasures in 
smaller vessels. Of late years the attempt has been 
made, by what are called éditions de luxe, to revive 
the ponderous weight, the large print, and the wide 
margins familiar to our forefathers. But in spite 
of novel attractions in the form of beautiful illustra- 
tions, the imitation has not been generally success- 
ful. We like to associate the authors whom we 
love with the fields and the woods, or with the 
fireside, and when in a mood for Dickens or for 
Thackeray, we do not care to retire toa desk. What 
a loss it would have been to many readers if, instead 
of the precious little brown volume published in 
1850, “In Memoriam ” had come before the world 
in quarto !—J. p, 
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An interesting essay on “ Names in 
Novels,” which is to be found in 
Mr. W. P. James’s readable volume, 
“* Romantic Professions and other Papers,” suggests, 
but fails to answer, a somewhat curious question. 
Mr. James points out that various novelists have 
been scrupulously careful—and some even painfully 
anxious—to find the one appropriate name for each 
of their fictitious characters. Readers of Forster's 
biography will remember that Charles Dickens was 
in the habit of collecting from shop-fronts and 
elsewhere names that took his fancy, and giving 
them, with or without variation, to the people in his 
stories. Balzac, with even more desperate enthu- 
siasm, dragged a friend half-way through Paris in 
pouring rain to find the fitting name which he 
knew he would recognise at sight ; and Flaubert 
spent six anxious years in quest of the one inevi- 
table appellation, which was at last found in a 
Normandy village. The question, of course, is 
whether the mere sound of a name—as a sound 
simply, and apart from any associations con- 
nected with it—carries with it any necessary sug- 
gestion of personality or character, and, if so, to 
what extent does this suggestion run? ‘The latter 
half of the question is, of course, by far the 
more interesting and difficult, for the former half 
will be answered by everyone with a ready affirma- 
tive. One does not need to be a reader of 
Dickens or Mr. George Meredith to associate 
farcicality with “Newman Noggs,” a high-bred 
dignity with “Austin Feverel” ; both suggestions 
lurk in the very vowels and consonants, and will 
not be ousted from them. That there is something 
in a name is a proposition which will find denial 
nowhere.—N. 


What's ina 
Name? 


The Limita- But how much is there? This is 


tions of on the face of it a question of greater 

Name-sug- difficulty. When Balzac, after hunt- 
gestion ing through Paris, hi he 

g through Ffaris, hit upon the 


name “ Marcus,” and discovered in it suggestions 
of the writer, the philosopher, the statesman, 
and the misunderstood poet, he discerned a 
wealth of suggestiveness which is certainly not 
perceptible to the world at large. The truth 
seems to be that a name may pointedly suggest 
obvious features of character or temperament, but 
hardly subtleties of endowment, such, for example, 
as the combination of statesman and poet. The 
name “Harold Skimpole” indicates oddity of 
some kind, but not necessarily humbug: “ Dick 
Swiveller,” on the contrary, tells—even to a reader 
unacquainted with “ The Old Curiosity Shop ”— 


the whole story of reckless, genial, flippant 
joviality. “Gradgrind” undoubtedly suggests 


general hardness of nature without indicating any 
special manifestation of it ; but it is hardly fanci- 
ful to find in “ Pecksniff” a much closer charac- 
terisation. Apart from the admirable sound of 
the whole name, the separate syllables are excel- 
lent—“ peck” hinting at the sly acquisitiveness, 
and “sniff” at the ostentatious superiority of the 
Salisbury architect. Perhaps, however, “ Peck- 
sniff” comes too near being a mere label-name, 
like Sheridan’s “ Sneerwell” or Thackeray’s “ Bare- 
39 
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acres,” to be a good illustration ; but that names 
have, up to a definable point, a personal quality, 
is hardly disputable.—n. 


‘ In the “ Familiar Letters of Sir Walter 
The Word . ” = 

“Sentimental.” Scott,” recently published for the first 
time, the editor heightens the interest 
of the book by giving not only Sir Walter’s own 
letters, but a selection from those of his corre- 
spondents. One of them was Lady Louisa Stuart, 
to whom had been early entrusted the secret of the 
authorship of the Waverley novels ; and in acknow- 
ledging the receipt of “ Old Mortality” Lady Louisa 
took the author to task for an anachronism in the 
use of a single word. Claverhouse in the first 
edition of that novel was represented as saying on 
one occasion that he “had no time to hear senti- 
mental speeches,” and the acute feminine critic 
pointed out that the word “ sentimental ” was not in- 
corporated into the English language until some time 
after the period covered by the story. Scott ac- 
knowledged the justice of the criticism by removing 
the offending epithet from the second edition of the 
book ; but Lady Louisa might, had she so chosen, 
have enlarged the scope of her impeachment by 
pointing out that had Claverhouse survived to the 
time when “sentimental” became a coin in our 
verbal currency, he would certainly not have used it 
in a depreciatory sense. We are so accustomed to 
apply the term “sentimental ” to a strained, unreal, 
or affected display of emotion as to make it difficult 
to realise the fact that this use of it is entirely 
modern, and that for many generations it was an 
epithet of compliment, not of reproach. Yet such 
is undoubtedly the case. It was thus employed in 
the second series of the “ Curiosities of Literature,” 
by Isaac Disraeli, who lived nearly to the end of the 
first half of the present century ; and when in 1768 
Sterne gave to one of his most famous books the 
title of “ A Sentimental Journey,” we may be quite 
certain that he used an epithet which he thought 
likely to commend the story to the reading public. 
It is indeed indisputable that before, during, and 
after Sterne’s time, “sentimental” was employed 
eulogistically to characterise anything which ap- 
pealed legitimately to tender and humane emotions ; 
and that our contemptuous employment of it is, 

comparatively speaking, a novelty of usage. 


The Degrada- How the degradation of the word 
tionof — came about is hard to say. Probably 
Epithets. some writer began to use it ironically 

between inverted commas, expressed or under- 

stood, in the same way that such essentially praise- 
giving epithets as “ pious,” “respectable,” and “ or- 
thodox” are often employed in current satirical 
literature, until gradually the general public, 
accustomed to its employment in this sense, lost 
consciousness of the original irony, and began to 
regard it as a term of reproach pure and simple. 


Archbishop Trench, in his fascinating volume, “The 
Study of Words,” gives numerous examples of 
similar degradations—witness such words as “ silly,” 
“ crafty,” “cunning,” “demure,” and “ plausible ” ; 
and it is more than probable that they have all 
originated in simple irony, the one figure of speech 
most likely to be misapprehended by “the man in 
the street ” who really makes the language. But it 
would be interesting to know when and by whom 
“sentimental ” was first used as an unmistakable 
term of depreciation. Perhaps some reader of 
this page who is collaborating with Dr. Murray in 
the production of his great Dictionary may be able 
to fill this gap in our knowledge.—J. a. N. 


In poctry affluence is regarded as a 
mark of genius, and in many cases the 
most illustrious poets have been dis- 
tinguished by the quantity as well as by the quality 
of their work. The domain of poetry is wide, but 
it may contain “infinite riches in a little room,” 
and, with a few exceptions to the contrary, the fame 
of a great poet is less dependent on the mass of his 
works than on the selection which a reader makes 
from them. 

The lover of poetry can test this statement for 
himself. Even Spenser, though always beautiful, 
will not so bewitch him that he can read any book 
of the Faerie Queene with equal pleasure ; and if 
he takes up his Wordsworth, eager to enjoy the 
divine philosophy and the poetic charm of that 
incomparable poet, he will not dare to open his 
pages at random. For Wordsworth, as every 
one knows, often tried to sing without putting on 
his singing robes, and sank into the depths of prose. 
Milton, also, stumbled sometimes, but saved him- 
self from falling by his majestic music. When 
Wordsworth falls he has not a poetic twig to hang 
on by, and the reader would be well content to 
part with a good deal of what Matthew Arnold 
called his poetic baggage. 

The same sense of superfluity is felt in reading 
Coleridge, whose place among the great English 
poets is due to eight or nine poems, “ musical as 
Apollo’s lute,” and of striking originality. To 
read, to love, and to learn these by heart is easy ; 
to forget the rest of his verse is also easy. 

One of the most prolific poets of recent days is 
Mr. Browning, and to sound his depths and heights 
has been for many years the labour of his disciples. 
His poetical distinction is unassailable, but as I have 
heard one of the poet’s most intelligent admirers 
admit that his later poems are somewhat incompre- 
hensible, it may be safe to assert that of the many 
volumes of his verse some will pass into oblivion. 
It is not true, as De Quincey once said, that every 
age buries its own literature, but it is true that 
much which was highly regarded by contempo- 
raries time sweeps ruthlessly away. The process 
seems a cruel one, but it is surely beneficent. The 
best survives ; and in these latter days how noble 
is the literary heritage which the best affords us ! 
jJ. D 
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THE WINGS OF 





INSECTS. 


BY LEWIS WRIGHT AUTHOR OF “ LIGHT,” ETC. 


N the preceding articles we considered the most 
ancient orders of winged insects, which we 
saw were somewhat allied, and probably 

themselves branches from some earlier stem. As 
we came down the stream of time, in cockroaches 
and other true Orthoptera the farewings, formerly 
thin and transparent, began to become thick and 
more leathery, acting to a large extent as covers for 
the others. In briefly reviewing the later orders, 
we will follow that line of development first, which 
jands us amongst the 


COLEOPTERA. 


This word denotes “sheath-wings” or “ case- 
wings,” and includes the largest order of all, the 
great family of deet/es ; in which the fore-wings are 
not used for flying, but simply kept extended 
during flight, while they serve as covers for the 
hinder wings when in repose. This is the next 
most ancient fossil order, appearing so far back as 
the Carboniferous. It retains the ancient biting 
mouth, though in a somewhat modified form, and 
it has acquired complete or perfect metamorphosis, 
showing a more advanced stage of development. 

We must take on our way the familiar Earwig, 
because it is a kind of intermediate link. It was 
once classed with the Coleoptera ; now it is con- 
sidered to belong rather to the Orthoptera ; but its 
hinder or flying wings are so remarkable that the 
Jate Professor Westwood proposed to put all the 





FIG. 15.—EARWIG. 


earwigs into a special order or sub order of their 
own, under the name of Zuplexoptera, or “ well- 
folded wings.” When folded up they are indeed 
so well folded that it is ten chances to one if the 
reader may ever have noticed the earwig’s wings at 
all. The figure shows how the fore-wings are 
dwarfed and thickened into quite small and horny 
covers, while the hinder membranous wings are 
quite large; yet the latter are almost entirely 
packed away under the former. A patch on the 


inner part of the front edge of the wing is thick 


Ill. 





and leathery compared with the rest, as a sort of 
basis ; from the end of this thicker part at a the 
thin membrane is supported by veins radiating 
from that point like a fan. All these radiating 
veins are thinned and broadened at their middle ; 
and at the same radius are also broadened and 
thinned other radiating veins which come from the 
edge of the wing, but do not reach to the centre of 
the fan. At some distance from the marign all 
these straight veins are connected by a circular 
one, just like the connecting thread which runs all 
round some old-fashioned fans. In folding, first of 
all the fan is closed up like the Orthopterous 
folding, only that the centre of the fan is not at 
the root, but at the end, a, of the leathery patch. 
Then the shut-up fan is folded back in half at the 
place where the veins are broadened to admit of 
this ; then all is doubled up under again at a, just at 
the tip of the thick patch, which acts as a cover, 
and is the only part projecting beyond the fore- 
wing or wing-case. It is a marvellous example 
of close folding, and it is said by observers that 
the insect (which only flies at night) has to bend 
up the tip of its abdomen and use its pincers to 
assist in the operation 

The typical folding of a beetle’s wing we shall 
see very well in the hinder or flying wing of the 
common Cockchafer, which is drawn as laid out flat, 
of the natural size, in fig. 16. The insect is not very 
large, only about the size of the end joint of a 
lady’s forefinger ; yet many must have noticed 
what a large-looking whirring mass it seems when 
flying, almost as wide across 
as an orange. This is all 
explained when we see the 
actual size of the pair of 
wings ; but to how many 
has it occurred that these 
wings have to be folded up 
when not in use, to go under the wing-cases ? The 
drawing has been made from a wing that has been 
used, and the folding can be clearly seen from the 
signs of the operation. It is obvious, from the slight 
angle of the cross-crease being similar on each side 
of a longitudinal centre line, that the wing has been 
folded lengthwise frst; this is also what we should 
expect from the character of Orthopterous folding. 
Then the outer half of the wing is folded back 
transversely, and so the wing is reduced toa quarter 
the size before being tucked in. 

This is the general character of Coleopterous 
folding. The wing-cases, on the other hand, vary 
immensely in appearance in this great order. Some 
are smooth and black ; others smooth but highly 
coloured and spotted, of which the common Lady- 
bird is a good British example. Others are 
ornamented with rows of little pits or depressions, 





Fic. 16. 
WING OF COCKCHAFER. 
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a marking which is called “ puncturation ;” only it 
must be understood that the punctures do not go 
right through the case. Others again are covered 
with ridges or rows of tiny knobs. These ridges 
in many cases glow with the most brilliant iri- 
descent colours ; and /hese vivid hues are not due 
to pigment like the Lady-bird’s, but to microscopic 
striations reflecting the light, and causing “ inter- 
ference” colours, like mother-of-pearl. Some are 
thin ; some enormously hard and thick. 

Let us notice three very strange, or what the 
naturalist calls “aberrant” forms ; two as regards 
the wing-cases, the other as regards the wings 
themselves. Fig. 17 is thrice the natural size of 
what is often popularly called the Indian tortoise 
beetle ; but it should be hedgehog beetle, both in 
regard to resemblance, and because the scientific 
name is Platypria echidna. The flying wing is the 





FIG, 17.—HEDGEHOG BEETLE (x3). 


same as in fig. 16 ; and all the characteristic features 
are here, and the rows of “puncturation” just 
alluded to are clearly visible. But see how strangely 
the elytra or wing-cases, which are large, and nearly 
cover the entire insect, are protected by horrible- 
looking sharp spines. These it is difficult not to 
suppose must have been acquired as a means of 
self-defence. 

Fig. 18 is the wing of a beetle belonging to a 
tribe more remarkable still, known as the Z7icho- 
pterygia or “hairy-winged,” and sometimes popularly 





0, closing 


a, open 


FIG. 18,—WING OF TRICHOPTERYX (X50). 
(After Matthews.) 


termed fairy beetles, from their tiny size. These 


beetles are probably the smallest known, many 
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species being only one-fiftieth of an inch long, and 
few larger than a very small pin’shead. The wing- 
cases are of the normal type, but the hinder-wing is 
curious indeed. There is no broad membrane at 
all, but a narrow lance-shaped centre with two or 
three longitudinal veins which have breaks or joints 
in the middle of their length ; this narrow centre 
is bordered with immensely long (that is of course 
comparatively long: they are really only about one- 
hundredth of an inch) hairs or sete (fig. 18, a). Very 
tiny wings, by the way, seem to tend towards the 
general character of a narrow shield with a border 
of straight hairs ; we found it in the Thrips, and 
shall again in a small insect from quite another 
order. Butin the Z7ichopteryx this wing grows at 
the end of a stalk to which it is jointed. The 
membranous strip or shield is itself jointed in 
three places beside the one at the stalk, and the 
hairs or setze are jointed at the roots where they 
spring from the membrane. ‘These joints all open 
alternate ways like a W ; and in closing, the limbs of 
this W fold flat down upon each other, and the 
setz on three of them set themselves so as to point 
all one way (2). In one or two species the membrane 
is broader, and folds up the middle lengthways, 
besides the complicated transverse folding just 
described. This is perhaps the most unique 
example of wing-folding yet known, and when it is 
remembered that the creature to which it belongs 
is of such microscopic size, the marvel increases. 
Such a wonderful construction must have some 
special use or purpose—at least one would think so ; 
but no plausible suggestion has yet been made as 
to what that special purpose can possibly be ; 
and on the other hand it is remarkable that some 
of the species have /os¢ their wings, as if of no use 
to them at all! Here is a problem still waiting 
for solution, and the difficulty of which is very 
great owing to the minuteness of the insects. It 
is possible that the wingless specimens may be 
another form of a winged type, as in ants and 
aphides. These beetles are chiefly found under 
damp rubbish or manure, and some of them have 
lost eyes as well as wings, through living in the 
darkness—another warning for ourselves. 

Other beetles also have lost the power of flight. 
In some stag-beetles and others, owing to disuse 
the wing-cases have grown together and cannot 
open. In somé, the females only have lost wings ; 
a state of things we have already met with in our 
domestic species of Cockroach, and which is very 
common among insects. As one example in this 
order, the male of the well-known Glow-worm 
possesses two well-developed pairs of wings ; the 
female has none, and is found by the male through 
the light which she displays, and which is chiefly 
manifested in her sex. But perhaps the most 
extraordinary instance of sexual difference in wings, 
of peculiar special “aberration,” and of the 
degrading effect of parasitism, all combined, is that 
of the genus Sty/opide, so strange in its characters 
as to have been till recently classed as a distinct 
order under the name of Sérepsiptera or “twisted 
wings.” It is now, however, generally considered 
to belong to the order we are here considering, and 
is found to be widely distributed in the East as 
well as this country, which possesses some eight 


























or ten species. The larve hatch from the eggs 
within the body of the female, from which they 
crawl in hundreds whilst she still lies buried in 
the body of a bee (or other insect infested, 
generally the wasp or bee in England). They are 





FIG. 19.—MALE STYLOPS (NATURAL SIZE AND MAGNIFIED). 


at this stage very active, and crawl on to and cling 
to the hairs of other bees, by which they are carried 
to the cells of the hive. Here they enter the 
bodies of the bee larve or grubs, and gradually 
lose their feet and become blind. They do not 
destroy the bee’s life, or prevent it from becoming 
a perfect insect; and whether they devour it 
actively or not, which is doubtful, a great part of 
their nutriment appears to be derived by mere 
absorption through the soft skin—the most degraded 
existence imaginable. Towards the end of their 
growth only the head and anterior portion of the 
body protrudes between the abdominal segments 
of the bee, and the female never gets beyond this 
stage, resembling a sack of wheat in shape, with 
just the small head and shoulders protruding, and 
there remaining till her death, after the hatching of 
the eggs within her own body as already mentioned. 
The male, however, forms a pupa and finally 
emerges as drawn (of the natural size and magni- 
fied) in fig. 19, the hinder, flying, membranous wings 
being enormously developed, whilst the fore-wings 
are aborted into the narrow strips shown, quite 
thin and useless, and which twist up (whence the 
old name) as the wing dries in a collector’s cabinet. 
The male only lives a few hours, and never takes 
food. 


HETEROPTERA. 


The Heteroptera are a sub-order or division of a 
former larger order called Hemiptera or “half- 
wings,” because in many species a portion of the 
fore-wing is thick and leathery, whilst the tip is thin 
and membranous. The entire order appears later 
than the beetles, and differs from all the ancient 
types in a very important particular—viz. the 
biting mouth, with well-developed mandibles, is 
modified into a kind of beak, furnished with sharp 
piercing bristles and organs for suction ; they are 
in fact the earliest sucking insects we know of. The 
whole order is very irregular in details of develop- 
ment, and classification by the wings alone frequently 
breaks down. 

Of the two divisions, the Heteroptera or “different- 
wings” mainly retain the original character, the 
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fore-wings or wing-cases being called hemelytra. 
These fore-wings are generally horny near the base, 
and especially at the fore-edge. This front basal 
part is called the corium (a, fig. 20), and is usually 
divided distinctly from the hinder basal part, called 
the c/avus (fig. 20, 6). The thinner part at the outer 
end, ¢, is called the membrane. When at rest, tne 
fore-wings of the Heteroptera generally lie fat over 
the body, and the membranous tips cross over each 
other, as in fig. 21, whilst the true wings are folded 
up underneath them, very much as in the Coleoptera. 
By the law of “association” so often alluded to, 
the beak or rostrum in the Heteroptera generally 





a, corium ; 4, clavus; c, membrane. 


FIG. 20.—PENTATOMA DISSIMILE. 


comes out from the front of the head, so that this 
point usually decides the classification where wings 
are absent or ambiguous. The differences in these 
points in the other division will be noticed directly. 
The Heteroptera comprise the great family of 
bugs ; for it is as much an English error to apply 
this name to one disagreeable 
insect alone, as it is an American 
error to apply it broadcast to 
insects generally. The folding 
of the wings under the hemelytra, 
and the horny portion of the 
latter, plainly allies the order to 
the Coleoptera ; but as the meta- 
morphosis is very incomplete, the 
relationship cannot be in a direct 
line. It is a large family : there 
are scores of various plant bugs, 
and many water bugs, and some 
species are of considerable beauty. 
The pretty, slender insect known as the pond-skater 
( Gerris /acustris) is a waiter bug. So is the “ water 
boatman” (Voftonecta glauca, fig. 21), the figure of 
which shows the crossing over each other of the 
membranous tips of the 
wings. Another very inter. 
esting genus of water bugs 
is named Cortxa (fig. 22). 
In these insects the horny 
cortum is conspicuous, but 
the tips of the hemelytra, 
though clearly marked off FIG. 22.=CORIXA (x2). 
by strong veins, are not so 
thin and membranous as usual. This genus is an 
exception to the general rule, being one of very few 
in which the beak comes from 4e/ow the head instead 
of from the front. A series of bands make the fore- 


FIG. 21.—WATER 
BOATMAN, 
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wings quite handsome in pattern. In the plant bugs 
much more likeness appears to the well-known 
domestic pest, the body closely resembling the latter 
in many cases. 

As to that disreputable member of the family, it 
is a degraded member : it has entirely lost its hinder 
wings, and of the fore-wings only tiny rudiments 
remain, just visible under the microscope. It is 
the old story: the ancestors of the poor creature 
became farasifes, with the familiar result. Some 
very active insects, however, belonging to this order, 
have also lost their wings, such as the pretty, slender 
“ ditch-skater,” so active on the surface of ditches 
and ponds. Now and then, however, the ancestral 
and more perfect type is reverted to, in this and 
some other cases of loss of organs, and thus on rare 
occasions an entomologist will find a prize in the 
shape of a “ditch-skater” with wings. ‘“ Whisper 
it low,” that there are dark stories ef winged bed- 
bugs having also been occasionally seen—only in 
their native East, however, not in England. Let 
us be thankful for that ; and even so, let us hope 
the rumour of such an added terror may be due to 
some mistake, and not really true ! 


HOMOPTERA. 


In the order or sub-order of Homoptera or 
“similar wings,” the fore-wings are usually of the 
same consistence throughout, very often horny or 
leathery in comparison, and usually /arger than the 
hinder pair. Also they very seldom cross at the 
tips, and do not lie flat, but inclined to the centre 
like a gable-roof, and the face and beak usually 
come from Jde/ow the head, instead of from the 
front. 

The chief families of this order are the Cicadas, 
consisting mostly of foreign genera in warm 
climates, though one species is found sometimes in 
the New Forest ; the lantern flies ; cuckoo-spits and 
froghoppers ; and AfAides or plant lice, which are 
somewhat degraded members, only certain indi- 
viduals possessing wings. Cochineal insects also 
belong to the order ; and the /edicu/ina or true lice 
are the most degraded and lowest members of it ; 
their degradation pointing our already familiar 
moral as to the effects of parasitism upon develop- 
ment. 

Many of these insects possess extremely hand- 
some wings. Perhaps one of the most familiar ex- 
amples we may find in 
the froghopper family. 
Fig. 23 shows one 
knownas thecrimson- 
spotted forest-hopper 
(Cercopis sanguino- 
/enta). The fore-wings 
here, as in many other 
cases, are very pretty 
indeed, and the insect 
might at a glance be almost taken for a small 
moth ; but the pattern is not (as in moths and 





FIG, 23.-—FOREST-HOPPER | X 2). 
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butterfties) due to a coating of scales, but is in 
the membrane of the fore-wings themselves. This 
is obviously thicker and tougher than in the hinder 
pair of wings, but of similar texture all over. The 
thinner hind-wings are rather of the Orthopterous 
type. 
The Aphides or plant-lice are a large and very 
varied family, and most species produce individuals 
both with and without wings, the latter being thin 
and transparent. The arrangement of the veining in 
the fore-wings is chiefly used to arrange the Aphides 





winged wingless 
FIG. 24.—ROSE APHIS. 


into groups. Fig. 24 represents the Aphis so 
familiar to many upon their rose-trees, and there 
wili readily be perceived a long vein running pretty 
near the front edge of the fore-wing. From it 
again proceed three main cross-veins to the 
opposite edge of the wing ; and from the third or 
outermost of these proceeds a lesser vein which 
finally forks again. ‘This double fork, off the third 
cross-vein, marks all species in the largest group of 
Aphides, containing 150 species in this country 
alone. Another group is marked by a single, 
unforked offshoot from the third cross-vein. A 
third group has only the three cross-veins, with no 
offshoot at all. A fourth group lacks the third cross- 
vein, having only two. And the fifth group pos- 
sesses no wings at all. Thus do their wings serve to 
classify the Aphides, with a very few exceptions 
which cannot be considered here. 

This simple means of distinction, which I believe 
was first pointed out by Mr. G. B. Buckton,' is 
another very striking example of the law of asso- 
ciated variations. 

So much will suffice for these branches of the 
great insect family. That there are points of 
affinity between the wings of both Homoptera and 
Heteroptera, and those of the Coleoptera, and 
between those of all three and the wings of the 
Orthoptera, is very plain. Here it comes out in 
texture; there, in folding and veining ; and yet 
again, in one pair serving as covers to the others. 
Direct connection by descent between existing 
orders as they are, is not at all implied, or even 
possible ; the divergence and descent, as hinted in 
our first article, must be from general and ancient 
types, and present orders serve only to show the prin- 
cipal branches. We will next glance at the orders 
which, like the Neuropteraand moreancient Orthop- 
tera, have preserved equally thin and membranous 
fore-wings. 

1 «« Monograph of British Aphides.” 
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THE PEOPLES OF EUROPE 


HOW THEY LIVE, THINK, AND LABOUR. 


“ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


THE SOVEREIGNS OF EUROPE,” ETC. 


SPAIN.—II. 


SUBDIVIDED LANDS. 


F we pass from 
the Basque coun- 
tries to Galicia, 
we find ourselves 
in the province of 
strongand power- 
ful labourers. Co- 
runna is the port 
whence _agricul- 
tural productsare 
sent to England 
and America. For 
a long while past 
Galicia has ex- 
ported cattle in 
great quantities. 
In 1883 the Eng- 
lish ports received 
thence 15,000 
head of cattle, but 
after this trade 
decreased, so 
that, in 1887, no 
more than 4,000 
were exported. 

rare in Spain, of a 





Galicia affords an example, 
district where land is much subdivided. Here 
there are no large properties. It has 1,200,000 
inhabitants, and occupies 1,035 square miles, cul- 
tivated chiefly in small fractions. Unfortunately, 
money is scarce, and hence cultivation cannot pro- 
gress in such a manner as to compete with the 
extensive cultivation which flourishes in the United 
States. The great exportation of American live 
cattle has so much inundated the European market 
that the price of native cattle has gone down, and 
exportation has suffered a grave check. ‘The mari- 
ear commerce of Galicia is generally in English 

ands. 


VINE-GROWING. 


With reference to the ardour with which the 
Spaniards practised viticulture during the invasion 
of the phylloxera in France, a few instances will 
give a vivid idea. Thus there was a time when 
the province of Valencia dedicated itself so enthu- 
siastically to vine-growing that not only the peasants, 
but also the men from the cities, went out to work 
on Sundays in their fields, clearing them, by the 
help of dynamite, from rocks and stones, in order 
to plant them with vines. In a few years millions 
of Zesefas and much activity were invested in the 





soil; but the result was most unfortunate, because 
the prices lowered in the most alarming manner. 
The banks, which had at first accorded an easy 
credit, shut their tills. The exportation of oranges 
and table grapes suddenly ceased, and it was then 
that there broke out in Valencia and Andalusia 
those disturbances of which we have heard so much 
in the newspapers, and which, aided by poverty, 
kindled in Spain those communistic ideas, disguised 
in anarchical form, that are curiously in contrast to 
the character of the Iberian nation. The same 
thing happened to Mediterranean Spain as befell 
the Italian province of Apulia ; both districts sent 
abroad wine which was not properly matured, and 
both had to lament bitterly their greedy mistake. 
This, however, was not what occurred to the wines 
of Andalusia. There the wine is so prepared as to 
need no ultimate manipulation, and, in fact, 60,000 
casks are exported thence annually, amounting to 
a value of about £1,200,000. The Spaniards of 
Andalusia, Cadiz, Xeres, and San Lucar have also 
applied themselves to the distilling of spirits, and 
the exportation of Andalusian brandy is a consider 

able trade. It may be said, roughly speaking, that 
the produce of the Andalusian vineyards is divided 
thus : the best wines go to England, and the newer 
wine is bought by the French. 

Andalusia also possesses some valuable mines, of 
which the greater part belong to English or French 
owners. Finally, one of the richest Andalusian 
industries is the salt trade, whose centre is Cadiz. 
This salt of Cadiz is specially adapted to the salting 
of the bovine meats exported by South America ; 
and hence there exists a continuous trade between 
that port and Argentina. 


THE HOME RULE TENDENCIES OF CATALONIA. 


Catalonia may be regarded as the industrial 
centre of Spain. It forms a portion of the crown 
of Aragon, and, like the Basque country, it is a 
region which has its own marked special language 
and characteristics. The Catalonian.is an ancient 
and stately idiom, richer in literature than the 
Portuguese, with which it has affinity. Montaneo 
and d’Esclot are the historians of its ancient 
splendour, Capomanoz its philologist, Veradiguez 
its great living poet. The Catalonian forms a 
portion of the neo-Latin language, to which belong 
also the Italian, Castilian, the French of the Oil 
and the French of the Oc. The turbulent and 
imaginative spirit of Aquitaine and Provence is 
common to the Catalonian, as well as the tendency 
to commercial speculation and love of pleasure. 
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The possession of a noble language, which is both 
spoken and written, always induces its people to 
long for autonomy, and, in fact, in speaking of the 
Spanish nation it is impossible not to say a word 
concerning the autonomous tendencies of the Cata- 
lonian section. Catalonia and Aragon ever 
adapted themselves ungraciously to the despotism 
of Charles v and his successors, nor did they ap- 
plaud Carlism. Together with the cultus for their 
ancient language, they preserved that for their 
ancient independence. Among the industrious 
section of this people there has hence grown up a 
sentiment in favour of federal-republicanism. 


The central government, remembering the 
Catalonian revolutions, has offered no open 


resistance to this tendency in the provinces—indeed 
it has tacitly permitted Catalonia to retain its 
traditional State organisation, which somewhat 
resembles that of the Swiss cantons, only in this 
case the national coffers are swelled by the fruits of 
its prosperity. 

BARCELONA. 


An example of this is furnished by the harbour 
of Barcelona, all made at the expense of the Com- 
mune, without State assistance, and met by imposts, 
decreed by the Commune, which vessels pay on 
arriving. It is not generally known that the 
Exhibition of Barcelona was a purely local enter- 
prise, that in that city State authority is almost nil, 
that Republican and Carlist clubs flourish in its 
borders, and that it never occurs to the authorities 
to decree their closure. 

Under the beneficent influence of perfect freedom 
of religious as well as political thought, Barcelona 
flourishes, and is the only rival Marseilles possesses 
on the Mediterranean. The annual turnover of 
the port is calculated at four and a half million 
tons, the importation of coal by way of the sea 
at 370,000 tons, though in San Juan d’Abadasa in 
Aragon there are mines in active work, and much 
coal comes in from France by train. Coal is 
largely needed for the textile industries, which 
annually manipulate about three hundred bales of 
cotton, chiefly imported from America. The firm 
of Lopez own an important line of transatlantic 
steamers, besides the Mediterranean service which 
plies to and from Morocco. Lastly, a local line 
sails regularly between Barcelona, London, and 
Liverpool. 

The remarkable point about Catalonia is the 
equilibrium of work maintained in its borders. The 
province is equally industrial and agricultural, for 
it exports on an average about 16,500,000 gallons 
of wine, practises on a large scale the fish 
industry of sardines, and is the centre of the 
Spanish navigation traffic. 


THE ECONOMIC CREED, 


From what has thus taken place of recent years 
in the different regions of Spain, it may safely be 
assumed that the country has in store a prosperous 
industrial future. Coal and iron, those two 


necessary elements of modern industry, exist in the 
land in notable abundance, while the copper and 
mercury mines are rich, and furnish material for 


large exportation. It is not quite so easy to deter- 
mine what is the economic creed of the land. 
Free trade is a term in everybody’s mouth, but yet 
every continental nation still uses the shield of pro- 
tection in a manner more or less obvious. Spain, as 
might be expected from the nature of her people, 
has ever had protectionist leanings. It has been 
the classic land of smuggling. Public opinion in 
Catalonia, the most commercially enlightened of 
the provinces, is in favour of free trade, but whether 
she will carry her point remains to be seen. 

Fairs are falling into disuse even in conservative 
Spain. The famous fair of Barcelona, which was 
held twice a year—that is, in autumnand winter—has 
been reduced to a simple market for agricultural 
produce. The recent experiment of a floating fair, 
tried unsuccessfully by the people of Barcelona, is 
worthy of note. They sent out a steamer to the 
Spanish and South American ports laden with 
samples of local manufactures, to see if they could 
thus ensure customers, and the idea was certainly 
a happy one. But the enterprise did not succeed, 
owing to bad administration and want of sufficient 
funds. 


THE SPANISH MARINE. 


A nation that has been so long ranked among 
the first in maritime trade could not, it may be 
thought, altogether abandon its traditions and 
opportunities. Its power may decline, owing to 
foreign and domestic wars, but the return of peace 
must tend to revive its commerce. Thus during 
the last ten years, under the careful government of 
the native kings who succeeded to the throne held 
awhile by Amedeo of Savoy, the Spanish marine 
has increased in strength. Barcelona and Cadiz 
are the chief ports ; Tarragona, Valencia, Alicante, 
Cartagena, Malaga, Corunna, Santander, Bilbao, 
and San Sebastian are minor, but still conspicuous 
centres of merchant shipping, possessing native 
engineers and builders. The fleet of steamers 
grows from day to day, and already surpasses in 
number that of Italy. The private maritime indus- 
try energetically seconds the national navy. And 
in the famous question of the Caroline Islands, which 
arose between Spain and Germany, and which was 
ended by the arbitration of the Pope, and with a 
triumph for Spain, the nation evinced a great faith 
in the power of its well-ordered war and mercantile 
marine. 


MILITARY SERVICE. 


The army is recruited by means of conscription, 
and a heavy war charge is set down in the Budget. 
But the men actually under arms do not exceed 
250,000. Conscription is nominally obligatory, but 
a substitute may be purchased at the fixed sum of 
£80. Students and doctors enjoy many privileges, 
among them the faculty of exemption from military 
service in time of peace. In this and other respects 
Spain has not allowed herself to be dragged into 
the current now uppermost on the Continent. She 
regards the army as the guardian of peace. She does 
not want to meddle with the affairs of her neigh- 
bours or to guarantee provinces to other countries 
with which she has no concern. In this way she is 
saved much impoverishment and much anxiety. It 
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has never been forgotten by Spaniards that the 
military glories of Charles v and of Philip 
and Philip m1 troubled the nation, vexed with the 
dream of universal dominion. Foreign wars are 
no longer popular, and little by little the civil wars, 
to which every Spaniard is inclined at heart, lose 
their raison d’étre. 


PENSIONS. 


With an army reduced to the strictly needful, 
and a public debt of which the’interest is not always 
paid, Spain might be in a flourishing condition if 
the Treasury had not to pay out such exorbitant 
sums in pensions to public servants, a consequence, 
in great part, of late troublous political events. 


stranger, two Spaniards towards one another are 
always “caballeros.” The grandee of Spain and 
the lowest hidalgo consider each other as equals, 
and in the whole range of that rich Spanish 
literature no example of class divisions is ever 
met with. There is not in Spain—or at least 
there was not until quite lately, but it is coming 
with the industrial uprise—that middle class which 
in other lands is rapidly taking the place of the 
ancient nobility. This nobility, which calls itself of 
blue blood, of red blood, and of yellow blood, did 
not suffer the slightest persecution during the revo- 
lutionary epochs. The people had not been duped 
by the reigning classes, so that there does not exist 
in Spain this cause of envy and contempt which 


prevails among other peoples. But under the lash 
of economic vexations and increased taxation there 
have arisen Communist and anarchical associations. 
But the ease with which the Government has con 
quered this movement shows that it had its origin 
only in temporary circumstances. 


The national changes have augmented in an extra- 
ordinary manner the number of public functionaries. 

The party which has risen to the Ministry sees 
itself forced to reward those who helped it to 
rise, and finds no better way of compensating 
them than in the distribution of public offices ; 
hence it is obliged to place its prede- 
cessors on the retired list. To this 
must be added the paraphernalia of 
a nation which was at one time both 
powerful and rich, which later lost 
this opulence, but still retained intact 
its pride, which prevented its perform- 
ing many needful economies—acting 
in this wise like those impoverished 
noble families who cannot bring them- 
selves to put down their carriages and 
horses and to diminish the number of 
their servants. 








PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION, 


The breath of the French Revolu- 
tion did not blow across Spain with 
impunity, and the communal and provincial administrations 
are analogous to those of France. Every vestige of ancient 
privileges, or fueros, or charters enjoyed by the different com- 
munes has been destroyed successively by the absolute power 
of the House of Austria, by the Bourbons, and in the revolu- 
tionary period. As things stand indeed, the Ayuntamientos or 
Board of the Municipal Council, headed by the Alcalde or 
mayor, is but the shadow of the old institution which formerly 
elected the local members for the Cortes, administered the 
police, levied taxes, and exercised entire control of the national 
guard. Since 1844 the Spanish Ayuntamientos has dwindled 
into a French conseil municipal. Its decline was determined 
by the successive presence in office of military men such as 
Espartero, Narvaez, Serrano. ‘Fhese men were liberal only in 
name, and caused Spain to change her national and traditional 
institutions for others imported from abroad. 


THE CLASSES AND THE MASSES. 


No traces remain of feudalism, though the ancient national 
nobility still remains and is fairly rich. Primogeniture has 
been abolished, but only in the last generation, and this ex- 
plains why the old aristocracy is still in such a flourishing 
financial condition. The cases are rare where such families 
do not possess vast colonies in Cuba, Porto Rico, or the 
Philippines. 

The mutual relations between the social classes in Spain 
are very cordial ; while every Spaniard is haughty towards a 


A SPANISH LANE. 
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MODERN HYGIENE IN PRACTICE. 


BY ALFRED SCHOFIELD, M.D, 


I. IN INFANCY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


OHN BULL moves very slowly. I have been 

J watching his pace now for a good many years, 

and cannot say that as yet it requires checking. 

Of course I speak of his progress in what is good 

and desirable for him to know ; as to his advance 
in other directions, it is not our business. 

Seriously, it is quite time that the dear old 
gentleman woke up to the fact that the way he 
trains his daughters is a gross anachronism. Such 
papers as the present would be quite uncalled-for 
if he only looked after the education of his girls 
a little more, and saw that, whatever else they 
were taught, at any rate essentials bearing on the 
health and well-being of the present and coming 
generation, and on the welfare of his own loved 
country and countrymen, should be thoroughly 
understood. And yet it is possible that years may 
yet elapse ere the teaching of personal and domestic 
hygiene becomes an integral part of the education 
of every Englishwoman. 

This era not having yet dawned (though the sky 
is beginning to brighten), it may not be out of 
place to gather up a few salient points on which 
modern hygiene rightly lays stress in the preserva- 
tion and development of human life. 


THE BABY. 


What a mystery and marvel lies in the word. 
One always feels when the influence of a baby’s 
presence and personality has time to penetrate our 
being, that we are brought face to face with the 
Unknown, and that beneath that smooth browand be- 
hind that unmarked face, which, like a sheet of paper 
lies waiting for life’s message to be engraved upon 
it, there already lie awful depths of hoary heredity 
reaching back to unknown ages, as well as sublime 
touches of higher origin, those “ clouds of glory” 
which, “trailing as they come,” they bring “from 
heaven their home!” As the baby gets into the 
child, and the child into the boy or girl, and then 
into the man or woman, they seem gradually to 
lay aside their mysteries one by one, and to de- 
scend to our own low platform, and thus become 
Knowable. But the baby in his placid quiescence 
remains an awful mystery. 

The interesting infant himself commences his 
career beset with dangers on every hand. Up 
to the age of youth these arise largely from 
the carelessness or ignorance of others, after then 
from his own. The poor little fellow may be 
endowed with a constitution that is so weakly 
as only to survive the strain of a week or two of 
life’s battle, or it may be the main factor in 
carrying him through a hundred years of innume- 
table perils, 


This baby, then, is suddenly called, in the first 
place, to keep up a body temperature of 98}°, 
which is much more difficult for him to do than 
an adult, because his surface is so far greater in 
proportion to his bulk. We must, therefore, at 
once help him by keeping him in a warm tem- 
perature, and shielding him from all exposure to 
cold. 


INFANTILE BLINDNESS. 


The first part of his body that should receive 
attention are his eyes. To be born blind is 
amongst the rarest of accidents, and yet how many 
do we find who are blind from birth! The cause 
of this ought to be more generally known. It is 
entirely due to almost criminal negligence at birth. 
If there is any discharge from the eyes, and it is 
left uncared for, it may lead to incurable blindness 
in twenty-four hours ; for it may render the cornea, 
or window of the eye, opaque by inflammation, 
and if once this is the case, the unfortunate victim is 
in the terrible and deplorable position of having an 
otherwise perfectly healthy eye entirely destroyed 
for purposes of sight by having an opaque window 
in front. 

The eyes, therefore, should be seen to at once, 
and if there is any inflammation, skilled aid should 
immediately be sought. There is no more terrible 
cause of remorse than to be the cause of life-long 
blindness in one’s own children through a little 
neglect. 

The principal outward perils of the baby being 
then from cold and accidents, the principal inward 
peril is, beyond all doubt, from improper food. 
And these perils are great ; for if once the child goes 
wrong, as Florence Nightingale reminds us, “ it 
is as easy to put out a sick baby’s life as to blow 
out the flame of a candle.” 

Before speaking of food, however, we must say a 
word on grewth and cleanliness. 


CLEANLINESS. 


A baby weighing seven pounds should treble its 
weight and gain eight inches in 4exgth (we do not 
call it height till it can stand) the first year ; 
increasing at the rate of an ounce a day for the first 
five months, half an ounce a day for the next 
three, and a quarter of an ounce for the next four. 
In the second year its growth is much slower. It 
should then increase four pounds and four inches. 
Its pulse at birth is 130, and its respiration 30, 
both being nearly double that of adult life. 

The water used for the baby’s bath should be 
96° dy the thermometer. If there is not one the heat 
should be tested by the elbow, and not by the 
hand of the nurse ; but never by the baby itself, on 
the profane principle that if the water be too hot 
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the baby turns red, if too cold it turns blue. It 
should not be placed 7” the bath until it is at least 
ten days old. It should never be bathed after a 
meal, and should always be most carefully dried. 


ON BABIES’ FOOD. 


And now we come to the crux of the whole 
question—the feeding of the infant. 

From time to time our attention is drawn to the 
extraordinary mortality of children under two years 
of age, an age when the sickness and death of 
healthy-born infants should be well-nigh unknown. 
Nearly one-third of all deaths are, if of infants, under 
one year. 

Among animals there is no such special danger 
in infancy. They are fed on natural food only 
from the beginning, because their parents, not 
being intelligent, do not know enough to kill them. 
Man, the reasoning being, does ; and hence the 
fatal difference between his offspring, who are 
brought up by ‘reason’ so called, and that of 
animals guided by instinct alone! Dr. E. Ballard 
showed that out of 314,000 deaths of infants under 
one year, 278,000 were from disorders of the 
digestive organs. 

More deaths occur in the first year than in the 
next nineteen. In New York indeed half the 
entire death-rate is in those under five years of age, 
and the cause, with wearisome monotony, is every- 
where the same. It is not due to some over- 
powering plague or pestilence, which sweeps away 
its thousands at this age, but is mainly and funda- 
mentally due to improper food. 

It is perhaps needless to enumerate the articles 
an infant is zofto have (such as butter and sugar, or 
still more the staple East End babies’ diet of gin, 
periwinkles, and cheese), if we state that it may 
have until it is six months old nothing whatever 
but milk. Although this advice is simplicity itself, 
it will hardly be credited that about four out of 
every five babies that die, die from some transgres- 
sion of this rule, and that such transgression 
constitutes, therefore, the main part of an infant’s 
perils. 

A SANDWICH-BOARD CRUSADE. 


Ladies are now everywhere seeking for fresh 
outlets for their energies in philanthropic channels. 
Let me recommend to them an entirely new and 
original mission, and one that I will undertake to say 
will do more to save human life and lessen human 
suffering than any other that could be undertaken. 
It has also one great advantage, for it requires no 
funds, the whole expenses being in a supply of neat 
light sandwich-boards and bills. A party of ladies, 
say twelve in number, are to equip themselves 
with sandwich-boards, before and behind, bound 
together, say, with straps of blue velvet ; and on 
their boards in front is to be conspicuously dis- 
played— 

BABIES UNDER SIX MONTHS ARE TO HAVE 

NOTHING BUT MILK; 


and at the back— 


MILK IS THE ONLY FOOD FOR BABIES 
UNDER SIX MONTHS. 









They are then to walk in a long row—a good 
interval between each—down the byways and 
slums, and Paradise Rows of our great cities with- 
out speaking a word. (This will be at first a severe 
trial, but it adds to the effect.) A spirit of inquiry 
will by this means be aroused amongst the in- 
habitants; the British mother will be haunted by 
a dawning consciousness that a great truth must 
lie behind (as well as in front of) such courage 
and devotion. 

Do my innocent readers imagine all this is a 
poor and vapid joke, and that everyone knows that 
babies should have milk? Let me inform them 
that it is not so long since that the best white 
bread was ordered by the Local Board to be sup- 
plied to a large workhouse for the use of the babies 
it contained, and it was only on the terrible mor- 
tality amongst them being made known that they 
were fed on nothing but milk, with a lowering of 
the death-rate to one-fourth. The following passed 
at an inquest on one of the defunct babies : 


At an inquest at the workhouse before Mr. S. H——, 
coroner, on the body of an infant, H. I——, aged three 
months, Mr. L. H——, surgeon, taxed the attendant with 
giving solid food. Nurse said she gave baked flour. 
Matron said every child at that age had food besides milk, 
and that the Local Government Board gave three ounces of 
bread per day for each child! Nurse said she had been 
told by the doctor only to give milk, but she thought some 
food would be more satisfying. 


The following figures shew the number of deaths 
from irritation of the bowels, brought on by im- 
proper food at different ages, and are very elo- 
quent in their significance : 


UNDER THREE MONTHS. 
Proportion of deaths 
Mother's milk ° ° 
Mixed mother’s and cow’s milk' . 
Artificial food, including some starch 


nu 


» 


THREE TO S!1x MONTHS. 
Proportion of deaths 
Mixed mother’s and cow’s milk’ . . : . —— 
Artificial food, including some starch . ° . « 2 


BABIES ARE ANIMAL FEEDERS. 


Whatever value vegetarianism may have as a 
system suited to adult life, the attempt to foist it, in 
any form, on infants is fraught with danger. 

Babies are exclusively animal feeders, although I 
am aware that milk seems to be regarded by some 
who -prefer to abjure animal diet as a species of 
vegetable food. I think this partly arises from 
the misuse of the word “vegetarianism” by those who 
profess the creed. To the world at large it means 
living on vegetable food exclusively, but to the 
initiated it means living on food that does not 
involve the sacrifice of animal life ; and thus it 
comes, I suppose, that milk and even eggs are 
classed as vegetables. 

The fact however remains, and we can do no 
better service than to impress it by reiteration, that 


1 This increase in deaths is not due to the mixture of the 
milks being injurious, but mainly to the uncleanliness that is so 
common if bottles are used, 
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babies are born exclusively animal feeders, and not 
only so, but they require twice as much animal 
food per pound weight as an adult. A baby requires 
thirty grains of animal food for every pound it 
weighs, whereas a man requires but fifteen. The 
reason of this amazing difference is perfectly obvious 
the moment we reflect that nitrogen, which is the 
essential element in animal food, is the one thing that 
is needed for the formation of all animal tissues. 

Now milk contains exactly the requisite ainount 
of nitrogen, as well as all other ingredients, required 
by the growing body, and is the only safe and 
perfect food for this age. 


FORMATION OF HABITS. 


This being clearly understood, the next point is 
that the child’s existence should be as orderly as 
possible from the start. The formation of good 
habits is the first foundation of a good character, 
and can be acquired with ease from infancy. 
Without law and order in the nursery, babies be- 
come a very doubtful pleasure, and great is the 
needless sacrifice of the mother’s health and com- 
fort. The interesting infant should never be fed 
because he cries, or to put him to sleep, or for any 
reason save that the hour has arrived for the pur- 
pose. No one who has not had experience of both 
methods can believe the additional comfort to all 
concerned, as well as health to the baby, that a 
fixed rule in this respect brings. With regard to 
the proper interval between meals, we need not lay 
down any detailed rules here ; sufficient to say that 
the interval is, as a rule, too short rather than too 
long. 

When mother’s milk cannot be obtained, it is well 
to know that there is no danger in the baby being 
partly nursed and partly fed with cow’s milk. More 
delicate children who cannot be nursed may require 
goat’s milk, or even ass’s milk at five shillings a 
pint, though if such luxuries cannot be afforded, the 
“humanised ” milk of the Aylesbury Company is 
both cheaper and better. Indeed, this has saved 
many a delicate life. Some children rebel against 
any form of animal milk ; for such we have two 
alternatives. Malted milk foods have all the free 
starch already digested by the process, and can 
be safely given to delicate children ; or the milk 
can be deprived of its curd by rennet or in some 
other way, and the whey, with a little cream, makes 
a very light and digestible food. But enough! we 
must not tell our readers too many secrets. We 
will tell a story instead. 


LIONS AT THE ZOO. 


Some time ago a friend of mine observed that 
the young lions at the Zoo were more or less 
bandy-legged, and on closer observation they were 
all found to be afflicted with rickets—a softening of 
the growing ends of the bones. On inquiry he 


, found they were fed on horseflesh. Now it is not 


improbable my readers may have tasted this in the 
form of “ beef”-tea ; for we have the authority of 
Sir Henry Thompson for saying that “ beef ”-tea 
made of horse is the most nourishing. But we do 
not think they have ever tried to crunch up a 


horse’s bone, which is as hard as a piece of cast 
iron. This our young lions vainly attempted, with 
the result that they never got the lime salts in their 
blood of which the bone was composed. My 
friend suggested a change in diet to goat’s flesh and 
bones, three times a week, with the happy result 
that the rickets entirely disappeared. 

Now rickets is common amongst English chil- 
dren about twelve months old, and is mainly due 
to a too sudden introduction of starchy tood and a 
leaving off of milk. The milk should be continued 
after the nine months, and in addition meat gravy 
should be gradually introduced ; and besides this, 
if the teeth are very backward or there is any sign 
of bone-softening or the enlargement of the wrist, 
etc., phosphate of lime should be introduced into 
the nursery sugar-basin in the proportion of one 
part to four of sugar. 


BABIES’ CLOTHES. 


Now as to clothes. The unfortunate infants 
whose career through this vale of tears we have 
undertaken to chronicle have not only on their 
entry into it to run the gauntlet of Mrs. Gamp and 
her methods, of chilly baths and imperfect towel- 
ling, of the starch fiend and the bottle serpent (this 
animal consists of the well-known uncleanly india- 
rubber tube), but, alas ! it has to be dressed. If it 
were a little sooty heathen, it would be allowed to 
lie and crawl in the sun, bound in its own black 
morocco ; but being a little paleface, and born in a 
clothes country, it is dressed—but alas! in sucha 
fashion as to make all wise and good people weep, 
to say nothing of the tears that are drawn from the 
little angel’s own eyes. Did you ever hear of a 
tight-laced baby? If not you have often heard 
that babies commonly get jaundice? Now these 
two facts arc allied often in the relation of cause 
and effect. 


TIGHT-LACED GUINEA-PIGS, 


A gentleman the other day, a bad and “crewel” 
man, took six little guinea-pigs, who are naturally 
innocent of waist, and tight-laced them in little 
corsets, no doubt to the great improvement in their 
figures, but with the result that the compression of 
the liver produced jaundice, and guinea-pigs with 
the jaundice are not a pleasant sight ; neither is a 
baby tight-laced in a rigid binder beneath, while 
above, the starched and prickly frills and trimmings 
irritate its arms and neck. 

Just as the food watchword is “ Milk,” so the 
clothes watchword is “Wool.” Lined with milk 
and covered with wool the baby is a fair exponent 
of modern science. The leading details are: A 
woven woollen binder, a knitted wool shirt, a 
flannel dress, and all made to ofen in front so as 
to avoid the continual “ pancake” turning so many 
babies have to undergo in dressing. No rigid 
shoes, no waterproofs, no hot bonnets, no veils, 
and, when short-coated, no bare legs or arms, 


SHORT CLOTHES. 


By the bye, why are the first dresses so long? 
Is it to conceal the ridiculous snortness of the 











infant, or for the baby-clothes shop’s benefit? If 
they were a little shorter, all the trouble of short- 
coating would be avoided, for the baby’s increased 
length of eight inches the first year and four the 
second would soon make the clothes short enough. 

Finally, is there no way of distinguishing the mas- 
culine and feminine infant? Must we always have 
recourse to asexual nouns, such as “little angel,” 
“ darling,” “treasure,” and so forth? Could not a 
nice M or F be embroidered in red on the front of a 
boy’s frock, anda pretty F or G on a girl’s in blue? 
Consider for a moment what a saving of reputation 
lieshere ! For the mother always expects admiring 
friends to know as much about her babies as she 
does herself. 


FRESH AIR. 


Now as to fresh air. Our two infants should 
have as much as possible, and of sunlight too, 
when there is any. They may go out on the 
fifteenth day if the temperature is 60° ; if not, in 
one month. Their circulation has a short circuit 
and is very rapid ; heat, therefore, is quickly lost. 
The day nursery should therefore range from 65° 
to 70°, the bedroom be 55° in winter, and 65° in 
summer. 

When taken out for the first few months, babies 
should be carried in the nurse’s arms (on alternate 
sides, lest there be one-sided flattening of the 
head) rather than wheeled in a perambulator. It 
is a painful and unedifying spectacle to see two 
infants, not strong enough to hold up their heads, 
being wheeled rapidly along in a “ pram,” the heads 
rolling from side to side like a couple of Spanish 
onions. 

With regard to sleep, our young friends should 
sleep alone after the first month, and before then 
their faces should be turned away from the mother 
and never covered with a handkerchief. They 
should have light bedclothes, and if the room be 
warm no curtains round the bed or cot. They 
should not be rocked to sleep, which simply succeeds 
by concussing the brain-substance somewhat after 
the manner of the soporific effect of a daily journey 
to London in the Brighton express. 

For indoor exercise they should be laid on a 
large pillow, naked, and allowed to kick about to 
their hearts’ content. If this kicking be conducted 
against the resistance, say, of a mother’s hand, it 
ceases to be mere exercise and becomes work, and 
is a most valuable help in brain development. 
Everything about a baby should be elastic and 
fléxible, so as never to hinder movement. Of 
course the atmosphere must be sub-tropical on 
these occasions. For the rest, the more our infants 
can lead an outdoor life, the better foundation will 
they lay for future years. 


BABIES’ LANGUAGE. 


These babies of ours have a language of their 
own, and a mother should early learn to under- 
stand the language of cries, and to distinguish the 
screams from a stabbing pin from the wail of sick- 
ness, and so forth. Tears are always a good sign. 

There is, indeed, no occupation more entrancing, 
and, indeed, of greater educational value, to a young 
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mother than carefully noting the dawnings of 
intelligence and emotion in their various ex- 
pressions in an infant. To show what can be done 
in this way, we will give in some detail notes made 
by two observant parents on their own child when 
he was nearly fourteen months old. ‘They will be 
of great interest to parents, but are full of sug- 
gestion to all. 

First, then, as to the development ‘of the five 
senses. 


DAWNINGS OF SPECIAL SENSES, 


SIGHT. —The baby now looks intently at objects thrown 
down, observing probably the effect of the law of gravity. 
Can throw a ball fairly well towards another person, sees 
well through the window, and first recognised his father at 
eleven and a half months. He appreciates colour: at ten 
months he smiled ata blue vase, but at no other; and at 
thirteen months could point to the blue side of a cube when 
asked ; but now he has ceased doing it. Since five and a half 
months he has smiled at his own reflection in the glass, and 
now will kiss it. He has great delight in fresh objects, and 
always wants to see everything in a new room. 

HEARING.—He turns to the clock when it strikes, and 
looks towards the window when carriages pass. He still 
delights in making a noise with his hands on the piano, and 
with the poker on the floor. At twelve months he enjoyed 
a song, and the first sound of ** Sus le Pont d’ Avignon” would 
set him off dancing when held in the arms ; music, however, 
now gives him no pleasure. This keen pleasure shewn at 
first in the first use of the senses and disappearing afterwards 
is of great interest. 

ToucH.—He wants to touch everything, first carefully 
with his first finger, then taking fast hold, and lastly throwing 
it to the ground. He always prefers hard things to soft, and 
smooth to rough. 

TASTE. —At six weeks he had his first dose of castor oil 
and wanted more. At five and a half months he refused his 
bottle because it was not sweet enough ; at eight and a half 
months he liked cod-liver oil and iron. He still prefers 
soap to jam, but clearly sees the superiority of cake to bread, 
and his feelings are plainly shewn in his face as well as by 
impatient sounds and movements. 

SMELL.—He has given up putting flowers into his mouth, 
except for the fun of having them pulled out again. He now 
sniffs and screws up his nose at the sight of them, enjoys 
smelling them, and holds them out to others. 


SLEEP AND EMOTIONS. 


SLEEP.-—Average twelve hours in the twenty-four ; longest 
term of unbroken sleep six hours. Seems to want his food 
more at night than day. 

FEars.—At two months and three days he threw up his 
hands at a loud thunder-clap, but this did not prevent his 
going on with his bottle. He was startled at twelve months 
by his father sneezing, and by the sight of a cat at eleven 
months, but soon got used to sights and sounds. At eight 
and a half months he cried loudly at the sight of a boy two 
and a half years old, and was specially frightened for three 
days when he moved about. Now he shows slight alarm at 
a black bag, more at a mechanical ostrich moving along the 
floor, and he is afraid of a leopard-skin on the carpet. 
Surely these cases show hereditary fear. 

ANGER.—He does not show much. He has been cross 
when on waking up he saw his mother instead of his nurse. 
He must have a sweet temper, for at eight months a new 
kind of food was tried when he was very hungry. He tasted 
it, put the teat out of his mouth and smiled ; a little sugar 
was added, and he put it out again still smiling. | The 
ordinary food was then got ready, and he took it eagerly. 
This shows great patience when hungry. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENTS. 
GRASPING.—At seven and a half months he put out his 
hand for this purpose, and at ten and a half he could use 
both hands, and showed great delight at holding two things 
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in one hand. He now only stretches out his hands to things 
within reach. At ten and a half months he took great pains 
in picking up small crumbs. He is generally much pleased, 
not with toys, but with large things, such as the fire-irons or 
his own chair. He will look very grave and intent while he 
examines them. 

SITTING AND STANDING.—At seventeen days he first 
lifted his head and turned from side to back. At five and a 
half months he partly lifted himself into a sitting posture. 
At nine and a half months he could raise himself from lying 
to sitting. At twelve and a half months he could cautiously 
raise himself and stand with the help of a chair. Hecannot 
walk yet, but began to crawl at twelve months. At eight 
months he splashed vigorously in his bath. 

IMITATION. —Pat-a-cake. He did not imitate this till 
eleven months old, and then with the palm on the back of 
the other hand. At twelve months he clapped the two palms 
together. Before eight months he evidently enjoyed being 
surprised, as ata game of bo-peep, and at twelve months 
would try and play it himself, by holding up a fan, and look- 
ing roguishly under it. At twelve anda half months he tried 
to imitate snapping the fingers. Now he shakes his head 
with great delight, but can only shake it laterally to imitate 
a person nodding. 

At thirteen months he much enjoyed imitating his grand- 
mother coughing. 


EXPRESSION OF FEELINGS, 


EXPRESSION. —His first tear was shed on the forty-eighth 
day, his first smile seen on the seventy-fifth. The tear was 
caused by the agonies of being photographed, and it was 
long before another was seen. At one hundred and twenty 
days he knew his nurse when she came into the room and 
smiled at her when taking his bottle. At seven and three- 
quarter months he cried at seeing his father, who had been 
away for five days. Kissing does not give him much 
pleasure. At eleven months, when asked to kiss he would 
put his head forward and rub his forehead against the per- 
son’s face. Affection he shows by gently laying his hand 
upon the face, wilfulness by a straightening of his limbs. 

He can carry a piece of toast to his mouth, bite off a bit, 
chew it and swallow it, and can drink from a cup. 


MODERN HYGIENE IN PRACTICE. 


MIND AND MORALS, 


THE INTELLECT.—When the upstairs bell rings he knows 
that it is for him to be brought down, stops even if taking 
his bottle, refuses to go on, and makes scolding noises if not 
brought down at once. He knows a box will not rattle 
unless there is something in it, and at twelve and a half 
months put a piece of wood in the box to make it rattle. 

Hearing a watch tick, he put a small silver box against his 
ear to hear it tick. Two days ago he put his hand on a hot 
water can, but quickly drew it back. The next day he did 
not try to touch the can. He points to sheep in a picture, 
and imitates their bleating ; say ‘ bottle’ and he smacks his 
lips, and he pretends to go to sleep when told. 

SEL.F-CONSCIOUSNESS.— He examines his legs with a look 
of wonder, but does not bite his own hand nor hold out a 
biscuit and offer it to his foot, as others are said to have 
done. 

MorRAL SENSE.—He sometimes has a guilty look on his 
face if he has done something wrong, but it is notclear. He 
is only amused when told not to do anything, and at once 
does it again, not with an air of wilful disobedience, but as 
anew kind of game. 


We think these records, imperfect as they are, 
and for which we are indebted to the valuable 
organ of the Parents’ National Educational Union, 
the “ Parents’ Review,” are still most suggestive 
and interesting, and show conclusively that while 
the mother attends rightly to all the physical 
developments of the body, she must not neglect 
the cultivation of the mental and moral nature 
from the earliest years. Indeed, if our two chil- 
dren are to grow up healthy men and women, it is 
of the first importance that they be surrounded 
with a thoroughly healthy environment for all three 
natures ; the environment being the mould into 
which the plastic baby is placed to enable it to 
acquire the right lines of physical, mental, and 
moral culture. 





When the Lights are Wit. 


TWENTY WITTY SAYINGS FROM HISTORY OR BIOGRAPHY. 


First PRIZE. 


1. * What is wit?” asked the Earl of Chatham of Dr. 
Henniker. 

** My lord, wit is what a pension would be, given by your 
lordship to your humble servant—‘a good thing well 
applied.’ ” 

2. Rowland Hill, when his friends were observing that 
the letter ‘*h” was a small matter of no importance, ob- 
served that it was a very serious affair to him, ‘‘as without 
it he would be always ’ill.” 

3. ‘* Here lies our sovereign lord the king, 

Whose word no man relies on, 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
* And never did a wise one.” 
Rochester upon Charles 11. 

“Quite true,” said the king; ‘for my words are my 

own, and my acfs are my ministers’.” 


J 


4. ‘I see that God is on one side, and the Common- 
wealth on the other,” was the remark of a Cavalier upon 





being shown a coin of Cromwell which bore on the obverse, 
‘*The Commonwealth of England,” and on the reverse, 
** God with us.” 


5. **Oh, madam,” said Sir Robert Walpole in answer to 
Queen Caroline, when she asked him what it would cost to 
shut up St. James’s Park and make a private garden of it, 
**a mere trifle, I believe ; it would cost you but a crown” 


(that of England). 


6. ‘* Mad is he!” said the king. ‘‘ Well, if he be I wish 
he would bite all my officers ;” so spoke George 11 upon 
being told by the Duke of Newcastle that Wolfe was mad. 


7. Horace Walpole, alluding to the sameness of politics 
in the reigns of George 1 and George 11, observed that 
there was nothing new under the sun. 

‘*No,” said George Augustus Selwyn, “nor under the 
grandson.” 

8. Upon some one maintaining that poverty was a virtue, 
Canning observed, ‘‘ That is literally making a virtue of 
necessity.” 
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9. A friend asked Theodore Hook if Putney Bridge 
answered. 

‘*I don’t know,” said Hook; ‘but you have only to 
cross it and you are sure to be tolled.” 


J 


10. ‘Orthodoxy is my doxy. Heterodoxy is another 
man’s doxy,” Bishop Warburton is reported first to have 
said. 

11. Turn to the right and keep straight on,” was the 
answer of Bishop Wilberforce to a working man who 
scoffingly asked him the way to heaven. 

r2. ‘* Though the gentlemen shot well with yew bows, 
the ladies shot better with beaux yeux ;” so said Murray 
Wilkins at an archery meeting. 

13. ‘* Lord Anson has been round the world but never in 
it,” was the comment of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams 
upon Lord Anson’s want of knowledge of the world. 

14. A rich tobacconist asked Curran to supply him with 
a motto for his carriage. Curran suggested ‘* Quid rides.” 

15. ‘* And we call everybody military who isnot civil,” was 
Talleyrand’s answer to an officer who had been rude to him. 

16. Colman, when asked if he knew Theodore Hook, 
replied, ‘‘Oh yes, Hook and I (eye) are old associates.” 

17. A friend of Curran’s, hearing some one say curosily 
for curiosity, exclaimed, ** How that fellow does n-urder the 
English language !” 

** Not so bad as that,” replied Curran; ‘*he has only 
knocked an ‘i’ (eye) out.” 

18. ** Peccavi” (I have Scinde) was given by “ Punch” 
as Sir Charles Napier’s despatch from India. 

19. Upon the death of Mary, the termagant wife of 
Archbishop Dawes, some one observed that she had become 
** Mare pacificum.” 

‘« Ah,” was the reply, ‘* but not until she became ‘ Mare 
mortuum.’ ” 

20. ** Two-thirds of Ceesar’s boasted fame 

Thou Nelson must resign. 
To ‘come and see’ be Parker’s claim, 
To conquer only thine.” 
Epigram by Lady Hamilton upon Lord Nelson. 


Mrs. WINNINGTON INGRAM, Lassington Rectory, near 
Gloucester. 


SECOND PRIZE. 

1. A ftiend once asked Milton if he intended instructing 
his daughters in various foreign languages. 

‘**QOh no,” he replied; ‘‘one tongue is enough for a 
woman.” - 

2. ** Call shat a kind man,” said an actor, speaking of an 
absent acquaintance, to Douglas Jerrold. ‘* A man who is 
away from his family, and never sends them a farthing! 
Call shat kindness !” 

** Yes, unremitting kindness,” Jerrold replied. 

James Smith (1775-1839) was the author of the 
following felicitous epigram on Miss Edgeworth, the novelist : 
*€ We every-day bards may ‘ Anonymous’ sign— 

That refuge, Miss Edgeworth, can never be thine; 

Thy writings, where satire and moral unite, 

Must bring forth the name of their author to light. 

Good and bad. join in telling the source of their birth, 

The bad own their Zdge, and the good own their Worth.” 


4. One evening, at the Museum Club, a member very 
ostentatiously said in a loud voice, ‘‘Isn’t it strange? we 
had no fish at the Marquis’s last night. That has happened 
twice lately ; I can’t account for it.” 

**Nor I,” said Jerrold, ‘‘ unless they ate it all up—stairs.” 


5. ‘*I tell you what, my friend,” said Theodore Hook to 
a man he saw sitting in a boat, ‘‘ you have no business in 
that boat !” 

‘What do you mean, sir? 
pleasure-boat !” 


This is my own private 











‘* That is just what I say,” responded the wit ; ‘‘no man 
can have any business in a pleasure-boat ! ” 


6. Reading the pompous and fulsome inscription which 
Soyer, the cook, put on his wife’s tomb in Kensal Green 
Cemetery, Jerrold shook his head and said, ‘* Mock-turtle.” 


7. Charles Lamb is said to have ‘‘ silenced a phlegmatic, 
matter-of-fact man,” who was talking oracularly, by the 
following : 

‘Tis true, quite true, 

That twice one’s two, that old’s not new, that black’s not 

blue, that grog’s not glue, that Sal’s not Sue, 

That you’re not me, and I’m not you.” 


8. In a railway carriage one day a gentleman expatiated 
on the beauty of Nature. ‘* While reading in the fields,” 
said he, ‘‘ sometimes a cow comes and bends its head over 
me. I look up benignantly at it.” 

‘*With a filial smile,” rejoined Jerrold. 

9. Judge Jeffreys, pointing with his cane to a man who 
was about to be tried, said, ‘* There’s a great rogue at the 
end of my cane.” 

‘¢ At which end, my lord?” inquired the man indicated. 


5] 


10. **You have lost your right arm,” said George III to 
Lord Nelson, at his first interview after the action. 

‘* But not my right hand,” replied his lordship, ‘‘as I 
have the honour of presenting Captain Berry to your 
Majesty.” 

11. A Frenchman saying that he was proud to see the 
English and French such good friends at last, ‘* Tut !” 
answered Jerrold, *‘the best thing I know between France 
and England is the sea.” 

14. Napoleon sent for Fouché one day in a great rage, 
telling him he was a fool, not fit to be at the head of the 
police, and was quite ignorant of what was passing. 

‘*Pardon me, sire,” said Fouché, ‘‘I know that your 
Majesty has my dismissal ready signed in your pocket.” 

Napoleon changed his mind and kept his minister. 

15. The Duke of Ossona, Viceroy of Naples, went on 
board the galleys of the King of Spain to exercise a right he 
had to set a slave at liberty. He questioned several, who 
all endeavoured to convince him of their innocence. One 
alone confessed his crimes, and said that he deserved a still 
greater punishment. 

**Turn this wicked fellow away,” said the Duke, “lest 
he should pervert these honest people.” 


16. A: confidential intimacy subsisted between King 
James 11 and Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania. James 
once playfully reproved the peculiarity of the Quaker, who, 
the first time he entered his presence after he became king, 
did so with his hat on. James immediately took off his 
own. 

‘* Friend James,” said Penn, ‘why dost thee uncover 
thy head ?” 

‘* Because,” replied his Majesty with a smile, ‘it is the 
fashion here for only one man to wear his hat.” 

17. Dean Swift used to say that the reason why so few 
marriages are happy is because young ladies spend their 
time in making nets, not in making cages, 

18. ‘*Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘I hate a pun! A man 
who could perpetrate a pun would have no hesitation in 
picking a pocket.” 

His friend thereupon suggested that the author’s strong 
objection to a pun arose from his inability to make one. 

‘¢ Sir,” roared the Doctor, ‘‘if I were pun-i-shed for 
every fun J shed, there would not be left a puny shed for 
my punnish head !” 

19. ‘*Censure,” said Swift, ‘is the tax a man payeth to 
the public for being eminent.” 


20. Soon after Boswell had been introduced to Johnson 
by Davies, the bookseller, some one called the former a 
** Scotch cur.” 

**No, no,” replied Goldsmith, ‘‘ you are too severe ; he 
is only a Scotch du7. Tom Davies threw him at Johnson 
in sport, and he has the faculty of sticking!” 


Miss A, GLANCY, Zsfeld House, Castlerea, Ire’and. 
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The Ostrich in Egypt.—Ever since the time of the Pha- 
raohs, huge fans of ostrich feathers have been used as signs 
of distinction by African and Oriental rulers. When in 
Egypt, I visited the large farm in Matarieh, where the ostrich 
is kept for its feathers under modern conditions. This farm 
is not very far from Heliopolis, and has within it 800 birds 
of all ages who live in sand courts between high walls. 
They look contented and are well cared for. I confess to 
having been unprepared for the nature of the cry of the 
ostrich—it was like the roaring of a lion, and I was told that 
at a distance even the Arab and the Hottentot are sometimes 
deceived by it; ‘the Bible calls it a wazding. The young 
ones are lively little things, with a soft down on their cheeks 
striped with a dark line. They do not assume full plumage 
until three years old. Up to this age the feathers are of 
smali value, probably not more than £1, but the pluckings 
after maturity realise from £& to £30 each. The feathers 
differ greatly in value and in character according to the part 
of the body where they are situate. The very best are on 
the wing and tail, where they are not so much a covering as 
instruments of motion. In a bird of full plumage there are 
as many as forty white feathers on the wings ; those on the 
tail rarely exceed in length nine inches. The head, neck, 
and legs are naked, except for a little down ; the feathers on 
the body of a male bird are black, while those of the wings 
and tail are white. The feathers of the female are brownish 
grey, and so are those of a bird two months old. I was 
astonished at the size of some of the male birds—their height 
must have been seven feet, and I was told their weight was 
from 150 to 200 pounds. I asked the director whether the 
operation of plucking the feathers was painful. ‘‘ No,” was 
his reply, ‘* because at the time of the operation the feathers 
have arrived at a state of maturity and detach themselves 
as easily as ripe fruit from a tree. The ostrich gives no sign 
of suffering at all.” This was his testimony as to the 
Matarieh farm. I asked how many times the operation was 
repeated on the same bird. He told me that the adult ostrich— 
that is to say one of three years old —was plucked every year 
in the spring from that age up to its death. ‘To what 
age,” I inquired, ‘‘do ostriches generally live?” ‘It is 
difficult for me,” he replied, ‘to reply to this question in a 
precise or exact manner. The ostrich farm which I direct 
has existed for thirteen years ; there are in it ostriches who 
date from the commencement and who yet give no sign of 
age. As they were probably then four or five years old, they 
are now from seventeen to twenty years old. According to 
my own personal observations the ostrich can live from 
twenty-five to thirty years.” 

Hunting the ostrich for its feathers will soon be a thing of 
the past ; the farmer will have all the birds under his con- 
trol. Two of its powers can have no exercise in captivity, 
namely, its fleetness and its great strength. In captivity 
they become gentle and are easily frightened, and then they 
run about hither and thither within the sandy courts quite 
insanely. 

During the breeding season the male bird is sometimes 
savage, and will then not hesitate to attack the men who 
look after them. He takes part in sitting on the egg, and 
in his wild state gets impatient and leans on the egg with 
his breast to crack it, then takes it up in his beak by the 
membrane inside the egg and shakes it violently until the 
young bird drops out. The egg of the ostrich is about 
twenty-four times the weight of our domestic hen’s egg ; it is 
laid in the sand and is between five and six inches long, 
and from four and a half to five and a half inches thick. 
In its wild state the male bird undertakes to sit on it at 
night to ward off danger, but in captivity the male and 
female take charge of it indifferently, and for an hour or two 


in the middle of the day leave it altogether, as the sun’s rays 
are sufficient to keep it at the proper temperature. 

The stomach of an ostrich is proverbial ; it seems to be 
able to digest everything—grass, herbs, stone, metal, bones, 
all come alike to it. 

E. B. 


General Lord Roberts on Literature.—As chairman at 
the annual festival dinner of the Royal Literary Fund, Lord 
Roberts made a most excellent speech, the closing sentences 
of which it is a pleasure here to quote. After referring to 
the memorable instances, from Xenophon and Cgsar to our 
own time, in which soldiers had written as well as fought, 
and having spoken of the great obligations of soldiers to 
literary men as the recorders of historical events, as well as the 
pleasure they gave in the camp as well as in cities, his lordship 
proceeded: ‘‘he had hitherto, he was sorry to say, almost 
always been obliged to read books more for the information they 
could give him on some particular subject than for the pleasure 
which their perusal afforded him. Nevertheless, he could to 
some extent appreciate the peculiar merits of English 
literature, sufficiently, at all events, to make him believe 
that the best of our national characteristics, our love of 
freedom, our hatred of oppression, our respect for duly 
constituted authority, and our reverence for religion, were in 
a great measure due to the genius of those authors whose 
works constituted the priceless heritage of the whole Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

**In one respect the wielders of the pen resembled the 
wielders of the sword, for both must have often felt that 
talent, like virtue, was its own reward, and the only reward 
it was likely to receive. Some illustrious authors, and some 
successful commanders, have found their professions pay ; 
but, as a rule, the author or the soldier might think himself 
lucky if he earned a very moderate income, and of literature, 
more perhaps than any other calling, it was true that ‘the 
many fail; the one succeeds.’ The competition year by 
year became greater, the popular taste was capricious, 
and not always correct, and of the many who failed, a large 
portion failed through no fault of their own. Literary work 
of high excellence was often less remunerative than work of 
a distinctly lower type, which met a more extensive popular 
demand. That institution endeavoured to smooth the 
inequalities of the literary path, to cheer the despondent, 
and to relieve the veteraus who had fought a good fight, but 
were no longer fit for active service. It was because 
literature had done so much for soldiers that he, a soldier, 
ventured to plead with them that night on behalf of those 
whose struggles and sufferings no war correspondent 
reported, and whose fortitude and courage in fighting the 
battle of life were recorded in no general’s despatches.” 


Vigilance Committees.— Before the final establishment 
of lawful authority in San Francisco, the restoration of peace 
and order was repeatedly due to the rapid and efficient 
action of respectable citizens acting as ‘* Vigilance Com- 
mittees.” About forty years ago, or earlier, when a vast 
host of the wildest ruffians from the Eastern States, as well 
as from Europe, had been attracted by the gold diggings, 
the city was often in the power of mobs, who kept the mer- 
chants and storekeepers in constant alarm, defying the 
Courts of the State of California, while there was no repre 
sentative of the Central Government to check lawlessness 
and violence. A young merchant, a Kentucky man, 
William Coleman, got a number of law-abiding citizens to 
form a ‘* Vigilance Committee.” On three different occa- 
sions the mob had possession of the city, the last time in 
1877, when Dennis Kearney was leader of a body of 
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anarchists, who threatened to burn the houses and stores of 
the capitalists (as peaceful citizens were called), and to murder 
all the Chinese in the State. In twenty-four hours Coleman 
had five thousand men enrolled and armed, ready to act 
again as a Vigilance Committee. The labour agitators were 
cowed, and a short street-fight gave the friends of law and 
order an opportunity of restoring lawful authority. The 
death of William Coleman last year recalled the name of a 
man worthy of a remembrance in the history of the city of 
San Francisco and of the State of California. 


A Conscientious Lawyer.—In the Memoirs of Mr. 
Matthew D. Hill, Recorder of Birmingham—who, as the 
friend of Bentham, Brougham, and the leadingmen of his 
time, was the originator of many useful and important re- 
forms—the conscientious way in which he acted in early life 
as a barrister is shown in many ways. He often undertook 
cases of persons whom hedeemed to be wronged or oppressed, 
although the time and care thus given often led to the re- 
fusal or loss of lucrative practice. It was a rule with him, 
even when high in the profession, never to accept a case 
to which he felt he had not time to do full justice. He fre- 
quently returned briefs with the fees when the prospect of 
being unable properly to conduct a case had become doubt- 
ful. He was wholly opposed to the usage of accepting 
“retaining fees” when there was very slight chance of 
attending fully to a case. It was not fair, he thought, that 
the rich could ‘‘ retain” counsel merely for the sake of 
removing an advocate from poorer persons, who ought to be 
able to obtain every available ability when appealing to a 
Court of Justice. The custom of the Bar does not recognise 
conscientious theories of this sort, but Mr. Hill’s opinion is 
worth recording. 


Abernethy as a Lecturer.—In the same delightful 
volume we find this reference to Abernethy. It is in the 
Diary of his early life when a student of Lincoln’s Inn. 
** February 3, 1817.—Went with Dixon (a medical student) 
to hear a lecture from Abernethy on local inflammation, 
with which I was much pleased. Abernethy sat in his easy- 
chair and taught his pupils in a conversational tone the 
details of his subject, and even went so far as to explain at 
length the simple process of making a bread poultice. He 
is a fine, clever fellow, without a grain of quackery ; and, 
by the bye, it tells well for mankind that the frst men in 
every profession should be those who despise the petty 
arts by which the cunning think to ge¢ on—a term which I 
hate.” 


Ragged School Jubilee.—In the proceedings connected 
with the celebrations of the jubilee of the Ragged School 
Union this year, the letter of Charles Dickens to Mr. Starey, 
one of the first movers in the good work, is worthy of special 
honour and remembrance. It was written by the great 
novelist as early as 1843, a year before the Union had been 
formed. He had seen the school on Saffron Hill, and from 
Broadstairs, where he lived, he wrote this kindly and sensible 
letter : 

** Broadstairs, Kent, Twenty-fourth September, 1843. 

‘* Dear Sir,—Allow me to ask you a few questions in 
reference to that most noble undertaking in which you are 
engaged—with a view, I need scarcely say, to its advance- 
ment and extended usefulness. For the present I could wish 
them, if you please, to be considered as put in confidence, 
but not to the exclusion of the gentlemen associated with 
you in the management of the Ragged School on Saffron 
Hill. 

‘*It occurred to me, when I was there, as being of the 
most immense importance, that, if practicable, the boys should 
have an opportunity of washing themselves before beginning 
their tasks. 

‘“*Do you agree with me? If so, will you ascertain at 
about what cost a washing-place—a large trough or sink, 
for instance, with a good supply of running water, soap and 
towels—could be put up? In case you consider it necessary 
that some person should be engaged to mind it, and to see 
that the boys availed themselves of it in an orderly manner, 
please to add the payment of such a person to the expense. 

‘* Have you seen any place, or do you know of any place, 
in that neighbourhood—any one or two good spacious lofts 
r rooms—which you would like to engage (if you could 
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If so, at what 





afford it) as being well suited for the school ? 
charge could it be hired, and how soon ? 

‘*In the event of my being able to procure you the funds 
for making these great improvements, would you see any 
objection to expressly limiting visitors (I mean visiting 
teachers—volunteers, whoever they may be) to confining 
their questions and instruction, as a point of honour, to the 
broad truths taught in the school by yourself and the gentle- 
men associated with you? I set great store by this question, 
because it seems to me of vital importance that no persons, 
however well intentioned, should perplex the minds of these 
unfortunate creatures with religious mysteries that young 
people with the best advantages can but imperfectly under- 
stand. 

‘* With a cordial sympathy in your Great and Christian 
Labour, I am, Dear Sir, 

‘* Faithfully yours, 
‘*CHARLES DICKENS.” 


Much will be said and reported about the origin and 
progress of the Ragged School movement, of the part taken 
by the first separate teachers, and of the subsequent 
association of effort and workers under the Union, of which 
the Earl of Shaftesbury was long the president, beginning 
when he was Lord Ashley, and continuing till the end of his 
life, in a special ‘‘jubilee number” of the ‘ Ragged 
School Journal.” ‘* In His Name,” No. 60, full details will be 
found, with memoirs and portraits of the leading workers 
during the past fifty years. 


Change Ringing.—The numerous admirers of change 
ringing will be interested in the following facts lately 
recorded in the ‘* Times.” The breaking of a rope in the 
work at Lewisham on Easter Monday, 1894, was a mis- 
fortune, and does not affect our admiration of the pluck and 
perseverance of the performers who rung 13,072 changes out 
of the 13,440 of which the peal consisted. ‘* When on 
March 27, 1784, the Duke of Cumberland first visited 
London after the battle of Culloden, amongst other tokens 
of popular rejoicing there rang out from the belfry of St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch, a perfect peal of 12,000 changes of 
‘Treble Bob Royal.’ To complete this performance, the 
ringers, ten in number, had to remain at work, rope in hand, 
with eye upon their conductor, and without a moment’s 
interval for rest or refreshment, nine hours and five minutes. 
That was, and has since remained, a record performance. 
The society which had achieved it was presented with a 
jewel by the Duke of Cumberland, and from that period has 
been known as ‘ The Royal Cumberland Society of Change 
Ringers.’ To celebrate the 110th anniversary of the 12,000 
‘Treble Bob Royal,’ the society dined together at the 
Bedford Hotel, Maiden Lane, Strand, on Saturday, the 
Master, Mr. Benjamin Foskett, presiding. The entertain- 
ment which followed was excellent. A charming course of 
‘ grandsire caters,’ which consists of the shortest number of 
changes that can be rung without making ‘ calls,’ was per- 
formed on the hand-bells by five of the company, conducted 
by Mr. George Newson, and a long toast list and varied 
programme of music was gone through.” 


The late Captain Eads, U.S.A.—In the summer of 1884, 
exactly ten years ago, Captain Eads, one of the most 
eminent civil engineers of America, came over to give his 
opinion about the Manchester Canal, the inauguration of 
which is one of the memorable events of this year. Captain 
Eads it was who constructed the famous bridge over the 
Mississippi at St. Louis. It was he who built the jetties 
which enable deep water to be always counted on at the 
mouth of the Mississippi below New Orleans. The first 
public move in favour of the Manchester Canal was a 
meeting at Didsbury, near Manchester, in 1882. Captain 
Eads, before his examination by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, had thoroughly made himself acquainted with the 
whole region between Liverpool and Manchester. He had 
made maps of the bottom of the Mersey, and of the sea-floor 
at the mouth of the river. He had no doubt as to the 
success of the enterprise which Mr. Adamson, the English 
engineer, had undertaken. The few survivors of that com- 
mittee must remember the clear and decisive testimony of 
the American engineer. He knew nothing about the rivalries 
of Liverpool and Manchester, and gave no thought about 
the alleged saving of time or distance or cost in bringing 
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passengers or freight, or enlarging the water line for ships 
and trade. His one idea was that a vast new seaport 
would be made in a region of vast population, which would 
enable the produce of all the world to be brought to the 
people without break or change. He did not live to see 
the completion of the work, but his name is worthy of 
remembrance amidst the triumphant celebrations. 


St. Paul's School at Hammersmith.—The success of St. 
Paul's School of late years in gaining more than an average 
share of University open exhibitions has been much noticed. 
Upon the disputes that have been raised about the interference 
of the Charity Commissioners with the rules and traditions of 
the school we have refrained from expressing an opinion. 
But there isa curious fact stated in the ‘‘ Life of John Colet,” 
the founder of the school, by the Rev. J. H. Lupton, 
Surmaster, and preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. Mr. Lupton 
does not believe that the number of scholars on the foundation 
—153 (double those of the older foundations of Winchester 
and Eton)--had anything to do with the miraculous draught 
of fishes. In the Statutes, Colet gives the number 153 
*‘according to the number of the seats in the school.” 
George Lily, son of the first High Master, and Polydore 
Vergil, both of whom have left contemporary descriptions of 
the school, make no allusion to the fishes. The earliest 
writer who does so is the quaintly humorous Thomas Fuller, 
of the Worthies, and the coincidence is just such as he would 
dwell upon. It has been a popular tradition ever since, and 
generations of boys have had the benefit of the free education. 
But latterly the popularity of the school has changed all 
this. There is a preparatory school, and pupils are only 
admitted as foundation scholars after a severe competitive 
examination. In the recent controversies we have not seen 
any reference to the real origin of the number 153. Mr. 
Lupton says that in an original copy of the Statutes there 
occurs the following note in the handwriting of Colet 
himself: ‘* Of halidayes and halfe halydayes all noumbered 
togyder in which is no teachinge there be in the hole year 
VII** and XIII.” Seven score and thirteen would just 
make up 153. This is more likely than Fuller’s fable of the 
fishes. 


Parsley for Winter Use.—A correspondent at Bodmin 
(M. S.C.) has sent a packet of well-prepared and well- 
preserved parsley, according to a note in the domestic hints 
in the ** Leisure Hour” for 1892. In this case the stems 
were all picked off, and the leaves were placed to dry 
gradually in an open oven. The dried parsley, if kept ina 
glass bottle, will keep for a long time with flavour as fresh 
as the green plant. 


A Veteran Missionary to the Jews.—The Rev. Daniel 
Edward, in early life a distinguished graduate of the 
University of Edinburgh, has for more than fifty years de- 
voted himself to the cause of Christianity among the Jews in 
Germany and in Eastern Europe. In a recent letter he 
gives an interesting recollection: ‘‘ In 1841, on my way out 
to Jassy, in Moldavia, I breakfasted with the Committee 
of the Religious Tract Society, and was requested to 
take charge of a parcel of tracts which they had engaged 
to send to the Lutheran Pastor of Jassy, but so little was 
travelling understood then that they hardly knew how to 
send it. I consented; and they made up a box, half of 
which was for myself and half for the pastor. On reaching 
Jassy I made over to the Lutheran minister his moiety, 
who, being a man averse to anything like obtrusive- 
ness in religion, scarcely knew how to dispose of them. 
Finally, he thought it the best way to spread out the tracts 
ona bench in the entry of the church, that all who were 
inclined might take one. I was in the church that morning 
and witnessed the timidity of the Germans regarding the 
strange offer, as tracts were unknown to them; and it was 
only after much wondering and speculating that they ven- 
tured to take them, for the pastor had not allowed himself 
to make any intimation about them. He stayed in the 
vestry and congratulated himself that the tracts went off so 
well. Well, my story has this point—that one of these 
tracts gained a missionary for the East ; for seven years later a 
young man sent me a salutation from Galatz, which he was 
passing ew route for Hindostan, to say he was an artisan in 
Jassy when the tracts were spread out at the church-door, 
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was awakened by medns of one, and went to Berlin to 
Gosner’s Missionary Institute, where he was trained for 
active service in the vineyard. My half of the tracts I 
distributed as much as possible among the Jews, and among 
other instances that came to light there was one of a Jew 
who got ‘The Poor Watchmaker of Geneva,’ and took 
such a fancy to it that he translated the poor watchmaker’s 
prayer into Hebrew, and put it in his window for the passers-by 
to read. How many more hidden fruits may there have 
been of that box which the Society doubtless sent off with 
prayer?” 


Whittier’s First and Only Love.—The Americans have 
been recalling an early incident in the life of the late John 
G. Whittier. In 1827 he saw and loved a beautiful young 
girl, a schoolmate at Haverhill, Evelena Bray. They walked 
together, ‘‘ kept company ” as we now say, and she gave her 
portrait to him, painted by John Porter, then a popular 
artist. In a letter still extant, the Quaker poet wrote to a 
friend, ‘*I really love.” The miniature portrait hung in the 
home at Amesbury, until the executors took it down and 
sent it to Evelena, who is still living not far from Haverhill, 
in Massachusetts. When young, she longed to see more of 
the gaiety of life, and was not ready to give up this worldly 
hope for the dulness of a Quaker’s home. Whittier ‘twice 
proposed,” an aged friend of Eveleia told the writer of a 
notice in the ‘New York Herald,” a friend now about 
eighty years of age. In course of time Miss Bray became 
Evelena Downey. She married an Englishman, who had a 
farm in New England, and she has been for many years a 
widow. In her old age the name of J. G. Whittier is sacred 
to her, and the recollection of early schooldays is fresh. 
Whittier’s first love he never spoke about, but it was the 
inspiration of some of his sweetest poetry. 

‘* How thrills once more the lengthening chain 
Of memory at the thought of thee! 
Old hopes which long in dust have lain, 
Old dreams come thronging back again, 
And boyhood lives in me again ; 
I feel the glow upon my cheek, 
Its fulness of the heart is mine, 
As when I leaned to hear thee speak, 
Or raised my doubtful eye to thine. 
‘*] hear again thy low replies, 
I feel thy arm within my own, 
And timidly again uprise 
The fringed lids of hazel eyes, 
With soft brown tresses overblown. 
Ah ! memories of sweet summer eves, 
Of moonlit wave and willowy way, 
Of stars and flowers and dewy leaves, 
And smiles and tones more dear than they!” 


And these same ‘‘ memories” may have come ‘‘ throngmg 


back again” as he wrote Maud Muller. 


‘* God pity them both, and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of life recall,” 


he wrote ; and then those familiar lines : 


‘* For, of all sad words of tongue, or pen, 
The saddest are these: ‘It might have been.’” 


‘* Ah! well, for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes ; 
And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away.” 


Whittier often visited Miss Bray at her home in Marble- 
head, and their strolls together on the beach and the pleasant 
hours upon the rugged old rocks he has recorded in various 


poems. 


Southampton ‘‘ Gordon Boys’ Brigade.’’—The sixth 
annual report of the Southampton Gordon Boys’ Brigade and 
Emigration Agency has been sent by Captain Parkes, R.A., 
one of the vice-presidents and honorary directors. It is a 
most satisfactory account of an excellent institution. It 
was started in 1888, with the idea of assisting lads who 
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would endeavour to assist themselves. It commenced with 
two recruits, reaching fifty by the end of twelve months, and 
has been increasing in number and amount earned each 
year. 

There were 93 boys in the brigade on January 1, 1893; 
186 boys joined during the year; 184 boys have obtained 
permanent employment from the brigade, and 15 boys have 
left of their own accord. The number of boys who have 
entered the brigade since it was first established in March, 
1888, is 1,751. The average number at work throughout 
the year is about eighty. 

The institution is now solely maintained by the earnings 
of the boys; no appeal being made to the public for sub- 
scriptions. Southampton being a seaport town, the tempta- 
tions to evil are great, and proper home influence over the 
class of boys joining the brigade is sadly neglected ; still, with 
these and other serious drawbacks, after three or four weeks’ 
training, a marked improvement in the tone and general con- 
duct is noted. 

The earnings of the boys have amounted to £1,392 45. 63d. 
as compared with £1,318 11s. 7}d. for the previous year ; 
the earnings for truck hire being £18 11s, Id. compared 
with £15 9s. 5d. The boys have received in cash, clothing, 
and food, £1,231 15s. 6d. compared with £1,118 11s. 7d. 
for the previous year, and all liabilities have been met. A 
large part of the money is put into a savings bank. The 
cost of management (including telephone) has amounted to a 
trifle over a penny in the shilling from the boys’ earnings, as 
messengers, and in various sorts of household or out-of-door 
work, 

The general conduct of the boys, particularly of those who 
have been in the brigade upwards of a year, merits marked 
commendation. Two are sergeants, five corporals, and 
twenty-four wear good-conduct badges giving extra pay. No 
complaints of a serious nature were made against any of 
them, nor any report of their smoking, or using improper 
language. 

Meals are provided —dinners or teas, one penny or three- 
halfpence each. A drill instructor attends weekly ; a large 


recreation room, library, and class room are available on the 


premises. 

The committee refer with very deep regret to the irre- 
parable loss which the brigade has sustained by the death of 
the late Miss Gordon. From its very commencement, Miss 
Gordon took the keenest interest in the brigade, and the 
wonderful success of the institution is, in a very large 
measure, due to Miss Gerdon’s unceasing efforts in its 
behalf. 

By the will of the late Miss Gordon, the sum of £50 has 
been left to the brigade ; also, by the late Miss Howard of 
Freemantle, a legacy (after paying probate duty) of 
£112 10s. There is now on deposit the sum of £250, 
which is held in reserve for additions to the building. 

These details are given, as the example may be useful to 
other towns to establish ‘self-sustaining ” institutions of so 
-useful a kind. 


Contradictory People.—Persons with a strong instinctive 
tendency to contradiction are apt to become unprofitable 
companions. Our thoughts are plants that never flourish 
in inhospitable soils or chilling atmospheres. They are all 
started under glass, so to speak—that is, sheltered and 
fostered in our own warm and sunny consciousness. They 
must expect some rough treatment when we lift the sash from 
the frame and let the outside elements in upon them. They 
can bear the rain and the breezes, and be all the better for 
them; but perpetual contradiction is a pelting hailstorm, 
which spoils their growth and tends to kill them out 
altogether. —‘“‘ Over the Teacups,” O. W. Holmes. 


Rock Salt in India. —The following account is from a camp 
in Kabuta, near Rawul Pindee: ‘“‘I met a number of men 
carrying each a huge block of salt ; it is of a pinkish colour, 
and has a semi-transparent appearance. The blocks each 
weigh 100 lb. to 120 lb. There is a mine in the Punjaub 
where the salt is quarried. It is brought by train to 
various parts of the railway line, and is thence carried or 
carted away, as the case may be, to where it is required. 
The men I met on the road were steady fellows, and on their 
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way to Luchmanpatan (ferry), there to cross the Jheelum (?) 
and gei into Poonah territory. They wore a garment that 
looked like knickerbockers, puttees round their calves, a 
thick cushion that rested on their shoulders, and kept there 
by a strap across the forehead. On this cushion the load 
they carried rested. Last, they wore strong sandals or shoes, 
with large nails in them, and carried in their hand a long stick 
with a bun or disc at top. When tired and in want of a rest, 
the stick is put behind them with the flat bun top under the 
cushion. Then they lift their head and the weight is carried 
by the stick. When rested, the porters bend their head for- 
ward and resume the load. The stick of course is of assist 

ance to the man in getting along the road, and especially 
so where the road is hilly. There are plenty of boulders 
lying about the place, so when the men want to free them- 
selves altogether of their load, they look out for a boulder 
of suitable height, stick their back against it and lift their 
head, leaving the load on the top of the boulder. This 
course is only adopted when they reach the place where 
they intend to halt either to prepare food or to camp for 
the night.” 


The Peace Society.—The Bishop of Kipon, having received 
various papers from the Peace Society’s office, lately sent the 
following paragraph for insertion in the ** Ripon Diocesan 
Gazette”: **The Peace Society (47 New Broad Street, 
London, E.C.) was founded in 1816, and had for its object the 
promotion of permanent and universal peace. It was based 
on the broad principle that war is inconsistent with the spirit 
of Christianity and the true interests of mankind. It wel- 
comes the support of Christians of all denominations, and 
also of those who oppose war on humanitarian or other 
grounds. The society has always advocated a gradual and 
simultaneous disarmament by all the nations of Europe, 
and the principle of arbitration, and it is unquestionably due 
to its efforts that this mode of settling international difficulties 
has been adopted with increasing frequency and acceptance. 
During the period of its existence, over eighty instances of 
pacific settlements have occurred. Unfortunately, these 
varied activities have caused a deficit of over 1,000l. in the 
funds of the society. This means curtailed activity for the 
present, until, by the generosity of the friends of peace, the 
burden is removed. The society advocates the preaching of 
sermons on the subject of peace, in as many churches as 
possible, on the Sunday before Christmas.” 


Astronomical Notes for June.—The Sun rises on the 
Ist day at 3h. 50m. in the morning and sets at 8h. 5m. in 
the evening ; on the 15th he rises at 3h. 44m. and sets at 
8h. 16m. The summer solstice, when the Sun attains his 
greatest northern declination, occurs this year on the 21st of 
this month, about an hour before noon. The Moon will be 
New at four minutes before 11 o’clock on the night of the 
3rd ; in First Quarter at th. 14m. on the afternoon of the 
10th; Full at 7h. 6m. on the morning of the 18th; and in 
Last Quarter at 10h. 3m. on the morning of the 26th. She 
will be in perigee, or nearest the Earth, at 6 o’clock on the 
morning of the 5th, and in apogee, or farthest from us, about 
noon on the 20th. The planet Mercury will be at greatest 
eastern elongation from the Sun on the morning of the 23rd, 
and as his northern declination will then be nearly equal to 
that of the Sun, he will be visible to the naked eye fora 
short time after sunset during a few days before and after 
that date. Venus will be a morning star throughout the 
month, passing from the constellation Aries into Taurus ; 
she will be a few degrees to the south of the Pleiades on the 
26th and 27th, and in conjunction with the Moon (then 
horned and waning, little more than two days from being 
New) on the 3oth. Mars is also a morning star, rising soon 
after midnight in the constellation Pisces. On the 9th he will 
be at the same distance from us as the Sun, and coming nearer }, 
and on the morning of the 26th will be in conjunction with 
the Moon, then in Last Quarter or half full. Jupiter will 
not be visible this month during any part of the night. 
Saturn is stationary in the constellation Virgo ; he will be 
visible in the evening in the south-western part of the sky 
throughout the month, and will be in conjunction with the 
Moon (about four degrees to the north of her) on the 12th. 

W. T. LYNN. 








